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What are You Boing? 


The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance aims to make teaching a pro- 
fession—to throw. about it the protection of high qualifications, 
professional conditions of service, and enlarged responsibilities. 


So fundamental a change in the present scheme will undoubt- 
edly challenge hostility and opposition: it will certainly demand 
vigorous, unremitting, and indefatigable effort. 


The support of public opinion must be splined: the public 
must be taught really to believe in education. 


There is inertia to be overcome, and dead weight to be lifted 
by a mighty upward pull. _ : 


President Charlesworth, of the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, remarked in the course of a recent address to the Edmonton 
Alliances: “The teaching profession of Canada during the past 
year has developed a strong professional consciousness that cannot 
be ignored.” 


This consciousness should incite not to words merely, but to 
deeds—even to sacrifice. Action is supreme. 


Teachers of Alberta, your organization needs you: What 
are you doing? 
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NO FURTHER AWAY THAN 
YOUR TELEPHONE 


THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


A HERALD WANT AD 
They save time, money and trouble—They 
do their work quickly and thoroughly—They 
never loaf on the Job—They are at it all the 
time. 
They carry your message to thousands every 
night and they bring you IMMEDIATE 
RESULTS. 


The cost of 


A HERALD WANT AD 


is very small—The work they do is very 
big—When you have a want that needs 
immediate action use 


A HERALD WANT AD 
Rent your roome—Hire your help—Get a 
good job—Sell your house—Buy a car—Find 
what you have fost. 
A phone cali will get you Instant and cour- 
teous service. 


The Herald Publishing Co. 
PHONE M4666 Office Open Until 9 p.m. 











Self Help ! 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN GRADES» 
XI and XIl. 


UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 
Permit teachers may obtain Grade XI. 





Teachers with Second Class standing 
may obtain First Class. 


Correspondence Department. 


Alberta College North = 


F. S. McCall, B.A., Principal. 


10041 101st Street 
PHONE 1464 - ~ EDMONTON 

















Thoughts leap out of the type- 
written page, word by word, phrase 
by phrase, sentence by sentence. 
When you think legibly, on the 
CORONA, you think well. Per- 
sonal letters, business letters, 
manuscripts, reports, proposals— 
type them yourself on 


CoroNA 


“The Personal Writing Machine” 
A handful of writing efficiency 
which weighs 6 pounds and types 
anywhere. 


We Sell For Cash or on Easy Payments. 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


“Your Typewriter Men” 


606 “A” Centre Street 


Phone M.5180 


Calgary, Alberta 
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CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32. 
TAIMI SCHOOL DISTRICT, No. 3076. 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. -T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 











TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice 
their case by acting without having previously received 
advice. Several cases have recently been brought to 
our notice where teachers have been stampeded into 
action—-have even resigned—and thereby rendered it 
impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 

1. If you are a member of a Local Alliance, refer 
your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A 
report should be forwarded by the Local Executive. 
Many cases may be more expeditiously and successfully 
dealt with by the Local Alliance than by the Provincial 
Alliance. Local organizations should function where- 
ever possible. P 

2. If a member at large, a letter, lettergram or long 
distance ’phone call will be promptly attended to, and 
the necessary advice tendered. 


Re the A.T.A. Magazine 


The Executive particularly desires that our mem- 
bers should take it upon themselves to see that the ad- 
vertisers in “The A.T.A: Magazine” have some recog- 


nition from our members. It is, of course, a business 
proposition with our advertisers, and much can be done 
by our members to ensure a steady income for the 
Magazine by making our advertisers feel that it is 
worth their while to take space with us. Remember 
them when your School Board is planning to make 
purchases for supplies or furniture. 





HOW TO ORGANIZE A LOCAL ALLIANCE 


(1) Call together a meeting of teachers in your Dis- 
trict. Perhaps a social evening after the meeting will 
be an attraction and will induce many of the teachers 
to take a preliminary interest in the meeting of teach- 
ers. 

(2) lf there are enough teachers present who are 
eligible to join the Alliance some one should be 
nominated to take the chair at that meeting and an- 
other as secretary until such time as the Local is 
organized. 

(3) The first resolution passed should be: 

‘‘That a Local Branch of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Allianee be formed.’’ 


(4) The following officers should then be elected: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer. 

(5) The next item of business should be the drawing 
of. the suggested Local Constitution, a copy of which 
should immediately be sent to headquarters; also the 
names of the officers and a list of the members of the 
Alliance. 

(6) The following are eligible to become members of 
the Alliance: 


Teachers who are actually teaching at that time in 
schools which are supported by Dominion, Provincial 
or Local Taxation—Public School, High School, 
Technical School, Agricultural School. Teachers—pro- 
vided that they are not ‘‘Permit’’ teachers. First, 
Second, or Third Class Teachers (Interim or Per- 
manent) are eligible. ‘‘Permit’’ teachers can be inter- 
ested in the Alliance by subscribing to the ‘‘A. T. A. 
Magazine.’’ 

(7) Those who have paid the Provincial fee sub 
sequent to Easter, 1921, will continué in good standing 
until December 31st, 1921, but the membership dues 
for the year ending Easter, 1922, are due and payable 
forthwith. 

(8) The Local fee as provided for in the Local Alli- 
ance Constitution must be paid in addition to the 
Provincial Alliance fee. The Local fee is used to de- 
fray local expenses—postage, stationery, payment of 
delegates’ expenses to Annual General Meeting. Prov- 
inecial fees should be remitted to headquarters as soon 
as reeived. 

(9) Normal School Graduates—those who have re 
cently joined the Provincial Normal School Local Alli- 
anee and paid their fees—are not required to pay 
their Provincial fees until six months after the close of 
the Normal School Training Term (November), and 
when they pay their Provincial fees, 50¢ less will be 
required from then than from other members. If these 
members pay the Local fee they will be in good stand- 
ing both as regards the Provincial Alliance and also 
the Loeal Alliance. 

(10) We recommend the appointment of an organiza- 
tion for membership whose duty will be to see that 
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REMEMBER-- 


We have specialized in ‘Sporting 
Goods Exclusively’’ for 14 years and 
can give you the best in: 


QUALITY, VALUE & SERVICE 


4% on SAVINGS 


With sixty-five years’ experience of deposit accounts 
of all kinds, with over thirty three million dollars of 
assets, with a staff of experienced, practical officials 
ready to serve clients promptly and courteously, no 
other institution can give you better Savings Account 


—WRITE FOR CATALOGUE— 


Alex. Martin Sporting Goods Co. 


LIMITED 
231 8th AVE. EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 











opens your account. 


service than the old “Canada Permanent.” Office 
hours, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. One dollar ahd upwards 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 





ESTABLISHED 1855 
138 McDougall Avenue 





W. T. Creighton, Mgr. 











BECAUSE--- 


A Witely . Suggestion 
| OD GN Bo) a0. 


G Per Cent 


OL:D BONDS 


OMEN with a thought for the welfare of self and family 
will look into this desirable form of investment and 





urge their 


Alberta 6% Gold Bonds. 





men folk to invest as much as possible in 
This is an investment that appeals 


strongly to women as well as men. 


today and down 


There is no fluctuation of their value—they are not up in value 


tomorrow. 


They earn 6% per annum—a high rate of interest for so sound an investment. 


THE COMBINED RESOURCES OF THE PROVINCE ARE YOUR SECURITY 


These bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000. This is low enough to be within 
the reach of all classes of investors. 

You buy them at par, i.e., $100 for each $100 bond— 
no dealer’s commission chargeable to the purchaser. 


The 6% interest they earn is paid by coupon half- 
yearly—ist of May and. ist of November. 





START SAVING 
Buy Alberta 5% 


Redeemable on 


a. PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 





Send for application 
accepted cheque for 


Socutnace HON C. R. MITCHELL 


Provincial Treasurer 











The bonds mature ist May, 1930, and interest due, 
together with the principal, will be paid in full. 
You may purchase these bonds direct from the 
Provincial Treasurer or through your local bank, or 
any recognized bond house or insurance agency in 
the Province. 


form, or, better still, mail an 
amount you desire to invest. 


W. V. NEWSON 


Deputy Provincial Treasurer 
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every qualified teacher in the District is canvassed and 
invited to join the Alliance. 

(11) A press correspondent is also recommended to 
be placed on the Executive of the Local Alliance in 
order that reports of meetings and other matters of 
educational interest may be inserted in the local press; 
also in order that the Local reports may be sent to the 
‘*A. T. A. Magazine’’ for publication therein. 





Now is the time to organize Local Alliances and we 
wish to call your attention to the following reasons: 

(1) The Alliance year (Easter to Easter) has just 
commenced and fees paid now will cover a year’s mem- 
bership. : 

(2) More schools are occupied now than at any time 
during the year. 

(3) Conditions are more favorable now for gather- 
ing the teachers together than at any other time dur- 
ing the year. The fall is not such a suitable time for 
the simple reason that teachers do not wish to pay 


a full year’s membership fee for what amounts to half . 


a year’s time; otherwise perhaps the Fall would be 
better. 

(4) The time for changing schools comes at mid- 
summer, and we have found that if we cannot get into 
touch with the teachers before midsummer we lose 
track of them altogether. If they change schools at 
midsummer we are making special arrangements for 
change of address. Furthermore, those who become 
members in one Local are generally disposed to con- 
tinue the work when they move elsewhere. 

The Annual Convention of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation will meet at midsummer, and Alberta must 
be in the foremost both as regards growth of member- 
ship and progressiveness of policy. A great day is 
dawning for the teaching profession throughout the 
Province and throughout the Dominion, if‘ all pull 
together. Will you do pom share in bringing about 
the new order of thingst We are gaining ground all 
the time, and it is the obvious reason why those who 
oppose organization are making such efforts to dis- 
eredit and destroy it, knowing that the individual 
teacher is at a decided disadvantage in all his deal- 
ings—the individual goes to the wall, but the power- 
ful organization in support means respect, considera- 
tion and care when dealing with the teacher. The 
solidarity of the teaching profession throughout the 
Province has been a revelation to those who sought to 
oppose and hurt us, and a sweeping campaign and 
heavy increase in membership at this particular time 
will dispose the idea once and for all that the teachers 
of the Province can be prevented from working in and 
through organization. 

The Executive are prepared to give to any person 
who takes it upon himself, or herself, to form a Local 
Alliance the sum of $2.00 and in addition to this 
amount the sum of $1.00 for each membership and 
every new member who is located outside his own 
school. This is not given as a commission for obtain- 
ing new members, but merely as a recompense or re- 
imbursement for effort and energy expended in in- 
ducing members who have not been placed fully in 
touch with the work of the Alliance to join the frater- 
nity—the Alliance does not think it reasonable to ask 
those who have not yet been obligated to it or whose 





experience has not yet been such as to make them 
enthusiastic in the work to give service and effort for 
nothing. 

Application forms and other printed matter will be 
forwarded on application to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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THE EDMONTON STRIKE 


The seventy-four members of the Edmonton High 
School Teachers’ Local Alliance ceased work on Mon- 
day, April 11th, and returned to work on Monday, 
April 25th. All went out and all came back. The 
issues involved were: recognition of the Alliance and 
“collective bargaining,” negotiation of the 1921 salary 
schedule, and “teacher representation.” 

Public opinion was at first decidedly against the 
teachers. The Edmonton Bulletin was virulently 
hostile. But after the first week the public seemed to 
veer towards the teachers’ side, influenced, no doubt, by 
the conciliatory attitude of the Edmonton Journal, 
which suggested that the new Commissioner, Mr. 
Yorath, act as mediator. At a mass meeting held in 
McDougall Church on the evening of Monday, April 
18th, members of the Edmonton School Board met in 
debate the representatives of the Alliance. Miss Mary 
Crawford, President of the High School Teachers, John 
G. Taylor, and H. C. Newland presented the case for the 
teachers. Chairman William Rea spoke on behalf of 


the Board, and Professor W. H. Alexander spoke . 


against “teacher representation.” Several prominent 
citizens took part in the discussion at the conclusion of 
which a resolution was carried by a large majority ask- 
ing the Board and the Alliance to “get together.” 

Meanwhile a joint committee of the Trades and 
Labor Council and the Board of Trade asked representa- 
tives of the Board and of the Alliance to appear and 
state the points in issue. This action paved the way 
ofr negotiations which began on Tuesday of the second 
week. 

The Board proposed as a substitute for “teacher re- 
presentation” a standing committee to be known as a 
Conference Committee which will meet with representa- 
tives of the Alliance ‘“‘around the table” to discuss and 
report on all matters which the Alliance desires to place 
before the Board. This proposal was amended by the 
Alliance by a further proposal that Alliance representa- 
tives should be present at all meetings of the Board or 
any committee thereof having under consideration any 
report from the Conference Committee, and that the 
Alliance representatives should have the further 
privilege of laying their case before the Board or com- 
mittee of the Board. 

Since the Board agrees that representatives of the 
Alliance as such shall meet the Conference Committee, 
and further agrees that Alliance representatives may at- 
tend all meetings of the Board or Management Com- 
mittee in their capacity as citizens, and will further 
raise no objection to the representatives receiving copies 
of the agenda and informal notice of meetings, it 
would seem that a measure of recognition and repre- 


’ sentation has been won. 


All salary adjustments have been referred to the new 
Conference Committee. 
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MODERATE PRICES. 
WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
READY-TO-WEAR. 

DRESS GOODS, SILKS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, FURS, TRIMMINGS, 
LINENS, ETC. 








ACCOUNTS OPENED FOR $1.00 
AND UPWARDS 


'¢j EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THIS 
: DISTRICT FOR 


NORTHWAY GARMENTS 
SOMERS SUITS AND COATS 
QUEEN DRESSES AND BLOUSES 
GOSSARD CORSETS 


Interest compounded quarterly 


JAEGAR CLOTHING, ETC. 
Always the Best at Moderate Prices. 


National Trust Gompany 
Lanied ALWAYS THE BEST AT MODERATE PRICES. 


10072 Jasper Avenue F EDMONTON 10 Per Cent. Discount on Cash Purchases. 


: A. Turner & Co 
4% 4% So. F 





























WE OFFER 


$20,000 6% GOLD BONDS of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, of different maturities, at 


99.28 to yield 6.10% 


AN INVESTMENT OFFERING IN A VERY ATTRACTIVE PROVINCIAL SECURITY. 





Our private wire connections with all the principal exchanges in Canada and the Un- 
ited States enable us to execute your orders for Stocks, Bonds and Grain with the utmost dis- 


patch. 


W. ROSS ALGER @ COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


1A Royal Bank Chambers, Bank of Toronto Buildings, 
CALGARY EDMONTON 


Main 7228 Telephones 9228 
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Communications 











Editor, A. T. A .Magazine :— 


The following extract from Clay’s Economies for the 
General Reader will throw an interesting sidelight on 
the question of teachers salaries. It provides food for 
reflection and shows us that the teachers’ request for 
higher salaries is based on reason. The average teach- 
er is worn out after twenty-five years’ teaching—- 
‘*Reader’’. 


The regularity or irregularity of work is a most im- 
portant consideration in comparing the advantages of 
different occupations. Many casual workers are paid 
at a good rate while they are working, but their op- 
portunities of work are so intermittent that their 
average weekly earnings are low and their economic 
condition correspondingly bad. The London Dockers 
in 1889 though they secured the sixpence per hour for 
which they struck, failed to make their occupation a 
tolerable one; they did nothing to secure that each 
worker should have a sufficient number of hours of 
work each week to enable him to earn a sufficient num- 
ber of sixpences to keep a family. Similarly in season- 
al trades (including all trades affected by weather or 
fashion), the earnings of nine months may have to keep 
the worker during twelve months; the weekly wages 
may be comparatively high, while the annual income is 
comparatively low. The economic position of the 
worker in such a case can only: be represented by the 
average obtained by adding together the earnings of 
the whole year, bad weeks and good weeks together, 
and dividing by fifty-two. The important thing is not 
what the trade pays the worker for an hour’s work or 
a week’s work, but what it pays him for his services 
as a whole; the worker and his family have to live for 
fifty-two weeks, even if the trade only uses his services 
for forty weeks. In the case of trades subject to con- 
siderable cyclical fluctuations, such as the ship-building 
trade, the average weekly wage has to be calculated 
over an even longer period. A worker may work over- 
time for eighteen months and then be on short time or 
without work for another eight months; his true money 
wage is his average weekly earnings over the whole 
period. 

Perhaps we may go further and average a man’s 
earnings not over a week or a year or three years. but 
over the length of time a man ought to live if the 
conditions of his work are healthy. A trade employs 
a man, he adapts himself to its needs and thereby un- 
fits himself for other work; he is dependent on the 
trade for a livelihood, and his true rate of wages is the 
amount of his earnings divided by the number of weeks 
he has to live on them. This is not commonly re- 
cognized: a wage is called a ‘‘good wage’’ if the rate 
of payment per week is high, though the employer may 
be exacting an amount of work from the worker so 
great that the man is ‘‘too old at forty.’’ In the Heavy 
Steel Trade of Pittsburg,: that industrial paradise. 
wages are ‘‘high,’’ but one man in three works twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week, and, once a fortnight, 
twenty-four hours on end; in the corresponding oecupa- 
tions in England the wages earned are not more than 
half as much, but the working life is longer, so that the 


total earnings are probably not much less. Conditions 
of employment vary not only from trade to trade, but 
from firm to firm in the same trade; an employer can 
frequently, by offering a wage slightly higher than his 
competitors pay, or by his efficiency or the efficiency of 
his subordinates as slave-drivers, induce his workmen 
to work themselves ‘‘out’’ by the age of forty. In such 
cases the true rate of wages should be calculated by 
adding up the worker’s earnings and dividing the 
total, not by the twenty-five years he did work, but by 
the fifty years his working life ought to have lasted; 
‘*higher’’ wages when treated this way will often be- 
come low wages. Similarly allowance must be made 
in the case of dangerous or unhealthy trades for 
periods of illness; in the case, for example, of high 
schoo] teachers, for the expense of an occasional 
nervous breakdown.—Clay’s Economies for the Gener- 
al Reader. 


The tendency in all democratic countries is toward 
the further entension of free’education. Curtailment 
would be very unwise, but better direction of expendi- 
ture most salutary. The little red schoolhouse and 
its teacher have been superseded, but while the strue- 
ture has been vastly improved, the average teacher of 
the present does not stand higher in comparison with 
the rest of the community, in character and intellect. 
than his predecessor of a few generations ago. Mater- 
ial equipment at the expense of personnel has been 
manifestly poor economy in education.—Queen’s 
University, Readings in Economic Science. 





MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 





There has been a threat of a strike of teachers in the 
Rhondda Valley consequent upon the action of the 
education authorities in dismissing all married women 
from their posts as teachers in the elementary schools. 
Where this has been done to enable a man who has 
been to war to resume his post, not a word ean be said 
against it; but, where married women are dismissed 
and their places taken by unmarried women or by new 
men, the step is surely retrograde. Efficiency should 
be the test of employment. If a woman, married or 
not, is more efficient than a male competitor, he should 
be turned down, and vice versa. But to say that no 
woman shall marry and be a teacher is one of the most 
absurd regulations of committees formed of men who 
have little knowledge of teaching or of human nature. 
A married woman must, from the nature of the ease, 
know more of the management of children than a 
spinster. If she has to be absent occasionally when 
she is adding future citizens to the State, ought not 
every capable teacher to have a grace term at times? 
Anw what better mothers can there be than those en- 
gaged in teaching the young? How many of our lead- 
ers in thought have been the some and daughters of 
schoolmasters or clergymen, whereas now, if a woman 
devotes herself to teaching, she is vowed to celibacy 
no less than the novice taking the veil. If a school- 
mistress could marry and continue her work, she would 
be less likely to remain single, although her chances of 
meeting her future husband are small, considering how 
full of teaching her days are and her nights of correc- 
tion and preparation. The London County Council has 
set a bad example in refusing to employ married 
women, and given provincial councils as exceuse for 
their unwise action.—London ‘Journal of Education.”’ 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





We Supply Everything in 
the Way of School 
Supplies 


Equipping of Laboratories 
is Our Specialty. 


General Biological Supply 


House 
1177 E. 55th ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are the Western Branch of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of Woods Hole, Mass. 
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The Art Piano of Canada 


The choice of Caruso and 
Tetrazzini and all other 
great artists. 


firinizman & Co. 


LIMITED 
322 8th AVENUE W., CALGARY 





Pianos sold on suitable terms. 
Catalogue on application. 


Distributors in Alberta of, Victor, Brunswick,and 
Sonora Phonographs—also thousands of records in 
stock. 
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Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are 
facts, that prove to anyone that the greatest percent- 
age of successful shorthand writers use the system of 
proven success. 


OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 


(See report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1913—the most recent official statistics on 
this subject.) 


If the official shorthand court reporters of the 
United States, 


91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 
8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 


(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association as published in its 
“Proceedings” for 1917.) 


INSIST ON LEARNING ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Send for a copy of “Speed and Accuracy” 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 




















Helping the boys 
grow up to sturdy 
manhood is the 
privilege of every 
real teacher. 














The way to make a man out of a boy is to 
teach him to use and develop his muscles. 
Outdoor exercise will help him to think 
quicker and to work more efficiently 
indoors. 


We have everything you need, 
and everything we have is good. 


— THE——_ 


Hingston Smith Arms Co, 


Limited 
Branches at Calgary and Edmonton 
Head Office: Winnipeg 
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THE TEACHER AMONG FREE MEN 





And what is the duty of the teacher who would 
keep the faith? To him the doctrine of law and order 
is the application to society of the much larger doc- 
trine that the method of reason is superior to the 
method of force. 
person is a man poisoned by an unexamined premise. 
And therefore the teacher takes as his chief task train- 
ing of youth in the examination of all its premises. 
That is what produces an educated man. He is a man 
who knows what he takes for granted, and why he 
takes it for granted; who knows what others take for 
granted and why they do; who knows how to broaden, 
refine, improve and select his premises. To tell him, 
as Mr. Stevenson does, that he is the taxpayers’ hired 
man, employed to inculcate the premises of the tax- 
payer, is to stand education on its head. 

The premises of the taxpayers are the premises they 
learned thirty years ago, or have accumulated since. 
They are no criteria of education. What the pupil of 
a free republic needs is training in the ability to reach 
his own premises for his own time, and that ability he 
ean acquire by learning to demand the evidence for 
every belief. 

The teacher and the school therefore, occupy a much 
higher place in the American system than Mr. Steven- 
son acknowledges. They are not factories for turn- 
ing little children into imitations of the taxpayers. 
They are creative institutions for making children into 
wiser, more tolerant, more. disciplined taxpayers than 
were those who hired their teachers for them. The 
school is the true frontier of civilization. And each 
new generation is a new opportunity to conquer some 
part of the jungle of the spirit for civilization, to en- 
large the realm of those things which are subject to 
reason, and to diminish the~ realm of those things 
which are not. 

It follows that the test of the teacher is not whether 
he believes in one creed or another, but how he be- 
lieves in it. If he believes in it as an unexamined pre- 
mise, he is no teacher, though he wears a conservative 
or a progrssive label. 
version than in inquiry, more interested in his truth 
than in the process of finding truth, he is failing in his 
work. He is working to imprison the human mind 
instead of to liberate it, to furnish it with his pre- 
judices instead of training it to resist prejudices. 
The teacher is human, of course, and will have his con- 
victions. But if he is a real teacher he will love those 
pupils best who learn most quickly to stand alone. That 
for him is the climax, the moment of graduation. It 
is the time when the pupil no longer learns on, or sub- 
mits to authority. The moment of the teachers’ 
triumph is that moment when the pupil can demon- 
strate that he has acquired the essentials of the art of 
thinking for himself. Then the true teacher rejoices. 
For he wishes his acorns to grow into oaks, not into 
clinging vines. 


In this sense, Barrett Wendell, who was an ultra-} 


conservative, was a great and inspiring teacher, and! 
John Dewey, who is an advanced liberal, is a great’ 
and inspiring teacher. But one could name others 
just as conservative as Barrett Wendell, or just as pro- 


gressive as John Dewey, who are not good teachers be- | 


cause the beginning of wisdom is not in them. They 


try to convert their classes. They insist that their ' 





The teacher knows that a violent’ | 


If he is more interested in con-. 


opinions stand four-square upon the floor of the/ 
universe.—The New Republic. 





BUSINESS AND SCHOOLS 





Winnipeg Tribune :—Business men need to realize 
that public-mindedness extends to the school system 
and it must not be weakened by attracting large num- 
bers of men and women from the profession. If 
education is neglected and a low level of intelligence 
prevails in a community or a country the general 
economic situation will ultimately suffer, and suffer 
seriously. Intelligent business men, if they take a 
long-range view of citizenship, should encourage our 
strong men and women to stay in the schools. They 
must be given the financial rewards and the sanctions 
of society that are commensurate with the importance 
of the task. The teacher’s task must be taken more 
seriously and the teacher must be able to respect him- 
self and to command the respect of the public. 





TEACHERS AND OLD AGE 





Belleville, Ontario :—The statement was made at the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Association of Managers 
of Homes for the Aged and Infirm that of members 
of the professional classes who are inmates of the 
homes, school teachers predominate. A little thought 
might have led to this conelusion, but it is not one of 
which the public can be proud. Notoriously for years 
school teachers have been underpaid, and, in a large 
number of cases it must have been an utter impos- 
sibility for them to have made any provision for old 
age. It has taken a long while and earnest effort to 
wake the public to its duty in providing fair remunera- 
tion to teachers: even now, when the salaries paid in 
certain industries are considered, they cannot be said 
to be on the excessive or generous side. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF IT 


The average instructor receives less pay than a 
policeman, or a head-waiter, and the unconscious 
reason for this is all of a piece with the psychology of 
the crowd-mind. The ignorant man’s resentment to- 
ward superiority, or ‘‘highbrowism,”’ is therby vin- 
dicated. Moreover, the integrity of the complex of 
ruling crowd-ideas is less endangered. There is less 
likelihood of its being undermined in the process of 
education when vigorous, independent spirits are 
diverted from intellectual pursuits by richer prizes of- 
fered in other fields, and the task of instruction there- 
fore left largely to the underfed and timid who are de- 
stined by temperament to trot between the shafts.— 
‘‘The Behavior of Crowds,’’ a Psychological Study by 
E. D. Martin: Harper’s, New York. 





Loeals are not sending to headquarters news items. 
Reports of Local A.T.A. meetings, and all other items 
of educational interest should be sent for publication 
in The A.T.A. Magazine. A few members are sending 
along articles which are much appreciated, but the 
majority are leaving others to do the work. The 
Magazine should be supplied with information from 
the whole Province. Do not allow the few in the cities 
to supply the matter for insertion. Please try and do 
your share of the work. 
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President Newland 


The Aims and Objects of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
Delivered before Alberta Trustees’ Association 





Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Permit me to express my appreciation of the honor 
of addressing this large gathering of Alberta Trus- 
tees, and to thank your Executive for a kind invitation, 
the more grateful because unsolicited, to lay before 
your organization the aims and objects of the teachers’ 
organization of this Province. I have had during the 
past few weeks the privilege of speaking in Edmonton 
on behalf of the Teachers’ Alliance to the convention of 
the Alberta Federation of Labor and to the convention 
of the United Farmers of Alberta, as a fraternal dele- 
gate, and I now desire to convey to you, the trustees 
of the Province, greetings from the teachers of the 
Province. 


At the outset I shall, with your permission, read to 
you that part of our constitution which sets forth the 
aims and objects of our organization: 


Objects. 

The purposes of the Society shall be: 

(a) To advance and safeguard the cause of educa- 
tion in the Province of Alberta. 

(b) To raise the status of the teaching profession 
in the Provinee of Alberta. 

(c) To unite the members of the Society in an as- 
sociation for their mutual improvement, protection 
and general welfare. 

(d) To bting about united action on any matter of 
common interest to the teachers of educational institu- 
tions in the Province of Alberta which are supported 
by Dominion, Provincial or Municipal taxation. 

(e) To co-operate with teachers’ organizations in 
the other Provinces of the Dominion having the same 
or like aims and objects. 

The following regulations govern admission to mem- 
bership : 


Membership. 

1. The Alliance shall consist of all duly admitted 
and fully paid up members of Loeal Alliances, and of 
members at large. ' 

2. (a) Any person who has been actually engaged in 
teaching for some time during the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding application for membership in the 
Alliance in any educational institution in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta supported by Dominion, Provincia] or 
Municipal taxation shall be eligible to become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance provided, however, that those per- 
sons known as “permit teachers” shall not be eligible 
for membership. 


(b) Any student of an Alberta Normal School may,. 


upon payment of a fee of 50 cents, become a provisional 
member of the Alliance, with the same _ rights, 
privileges and benefits as other duly admitted mem- 
bers; provided, however, that such membership shall 
only hold good until six months after the close of the 
Normal training term. 

3. Any person qualified to become a member of the 
Society according to Sub-section (a) of the preceding 
Section, but who is so placed as to be unable to become 





a member of any Local Alliance, may become a mem- 
ber at large of the Alliance. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance includes within its 
membership practically 100 per cent. of the teachers 
in the cities and larger towns, and about 66 per cent. 
of the teachers of the Provinee. In the larger centres 
the work of organization is comparatively easy and 
inexpensive; in the rural sections, however, where the 
teachers are less experiened, and move about after 
short terms of service or quit the profession entirely, 
the task of extending our membership is much more 
difficult. Still, considering the size of our member- 
ship, and the fact that it ineludes nearly all of the 
older and more experienced teachers of the Provinee, 
we may justly claim that our organization represents 
and speaks for the teaching profession of Alberta. It 
is, moreover, an integral part of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, a Dominion-wide organization of ap- 
proximately 30,000 members, which embraces the 
British Columbia Federation of Teachers, the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alli- 
ance, the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation, the Ontario 
Public School Men-Teachers’ Federation, the Federa- 
tion of Women-Teachers’ Associations of Ontario, the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, and 
the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of 
Quebec. The admission of the teachers of the Mari- 
time Provinces to membership in this Dominion 
organization is only a matter of time. 

One of our foremost aims, then, is to envisage educa- 
tional problems from a national as well as provincial 
point of view. In the Old Country we find that the 
President: of the Board of Edueation, Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, takes the view that education is not a loeal or 
parochial matter but, on the contrary, a matter of para- 
mount national importanee. ‘‘The Nation,’’ he says, 
‘“which will sueceed in the new era is that which will 
make teaching the most attractive of professions.’’ 
Accordingly, Dr. Fisher called upon Viscount Burn- 
ham to convene two committees composed of equal 
panels of representatives from the Educational 
Authorities (School Boards) and from. the teachers’ 
organizations for the purpose of dealing with salary 
scales in a national way. The uniformity of these 
3urnham seales, the Committee of Reference for dis- 
putes, and the principle of co-operation on a basis of 
equality of representation for boards and _ teachers, 
will, no doubt, go far towards re-establishing the teach- 
ing profession on a national basis. Turning to the 
United States, we find a similar effort to deal with 
education as a national problem. The Smith-Towner 
bill, now before Congress, contemplates the creation of 
a Federal Department of Education, and provides for 
the expenditure of $100,000,000 in Federal grants to 
education. It is, therefore, our settled conviction that 
in Canada as well the time has come when we must re- 
cognize that the business of education is the proper 
concern of our nation, and that our educational pro- 
blems are national in scope. Just as we advocate the 
ereation of a Dominion Department of Education, so 
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we confidently believe that our Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation can make a material contribution to the 
advancement of education throughout Canada. 


Although it is quite true that there is already a 
national organization which functions in this field, viz., 
the National Educational Council, yet this body is not 
a teachers’ organization, nor are the teachers of 
Canada given adequate representation on it. The 
teacher organization movement aims at raising the 
status of the profession. Are teachers, then, not just- 
ly entitled to a progressively greater measure of con- 
trol in educational policy? Improved qualifications, 
better professional technique, and increased capacity 
must find both aim and justification of that aim in 
larger responsibility. As a concrete illustration of 
this principle of ‘‘self-determination”’ for the profes- 
sion, I may cite the policy of teacher representation on 
school boards. You ask what I mean by ‘‘teacher 
representation’’? Simply this: the exercise on the 
part of school boards of their undoubted right to call 
in representatives of their employees, the teachers, to 
sit with them in a consultative capacity. These repre- 
sentatives can, of course, have no power to vote. This 
procedure has been adopted by several Alberta boards, 
and where it co-exists with a real desire to secure co- 
operation with the teachers the results are highly 
gratifying. Individual wire-pulling and lobbying is 
checked; salary schedules are negotiated by. boards and 
teachers on a common ground; teachers place at the 
disposal of their boards a special knowledge of local 
problems, and an intimate familiarity with working 
conditions; and these things all make on the whole for 
a common understanding a hearty mutual sympathy. 
From some quarters it is true, this principle has been 
assailed. There has been a rather grotesque charge 
that it smacks of Sovietism. Yet it has been in oper- 
ation in England for 19 years. By the English Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, Educational Authorities were given 
power to co-opt teacher members and give them 
voting privileges—a step far in advance of our policy. 
And for that matter, this principle can be found em- 
bodied in a bill introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly of Upper Canada in 1836. 


I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, that at this point there 
may arise some doubt as to the rights of teachers under 
organization. It is, therefore, proper for me to dis- 
euss the general question of organization before pro 
ceeding to deal with the aims and objects of our 
organization in detail. 


This is pre-eminently an age of organization. The 
organization of the state as a whole around a few 
dominant groups has challenged the organization of 
smaller and less powerful groups largely, but not exclus- 
ively, on an economic basis. Trusts and combines, bank- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ groups, and professional guilds 
have been followed by an antiphony, so to speak, of 
trade unions, labor groups, and farmers’ organizations, 
so that the whole gamut of our social organism from 
top to bottom is a series of occupational groups. Until 
recently satirists have told us that only teachers, 
preachers, and Indians have failed to respond to this 
movement. Society today is more highly organized 
than ever before, and apart altogether from the ques- 
tion whether the group system of government is desir- 
able, whether we will or no, those groups are here. 





How does this condition affect teachers? 


In the first place, one may premise the fact that un- 
favorable conditions of pay and of work, and low 
social standing have persisted for a century in the face 
of continual individual protest. Teachers cannot any 
longer resist exploitation if they remain unorganized, 
nor can they retain the respect of society. As in- 
dividuals they are helpless. ‘‘No group in modern 
society,’’ says Elihu Root, ‘‘can secure its just rights 
or exert its due influence in the community with- 
out organization.’’ But if teachers need organization 
in order to protect themselves and their profession, 
society as a whole has even a greater need for the 
organization of its teachers. Society must be organized 
before democracy can be realized but we want educa- 
tion and organization to stabilize public opinion. Let 
me explain this second point. 


Whatever we may mean when we speak of 
democracy it is pretty generally held, I take it, that 
democracy is not a mere counting of heads. The old 
Greek philosopher, Socrates, pointed that out once and 
for all. Democracy demands the formation of an en- 
lightened public opinion, a ‘‘sweet reasonableness”’ 
which mitigates the acerbities of self-interest. It is 
probably true, as the advocates of group government 
argue, that group culture is the basis of individual eul- 
ture, the individual being after all an abstraction; and 
accordingly the individual must express himself most 
efficiently and effectively through his group. But 
while the sociologists settle this question, we should on 
the other hand beware of the dangers of what the 
newer school of psychologists eall ‘‘ecrowd-thinking.’’ 
Dealing with this point, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard College, in a recent address before 
a conference of New England educators remarks: 
‘‘There is an extraordinary amount of credulity in the 
American people in flying rumors and in the news of 
the day. That credulity is something to which the at- 
tention of educators in America must be devoted. It is a 
new development, highly unpromising, in the last 30 
vears. We are more and more becoming subject to 
what I may eall ‘‘herd impulses,’’ gregarious impulsés, 
common emotions. We notice it in old-fashioned poli- 
tieal conventions, in gatherings of the people anywhere 
listening to popular orators; and in other ways we see 
the inereasing gregarious capacity for excitement, and 
for being controlled in immediate action by that ex- 
eitement.’’ Dr. Eliot pleads for a radical transforma- 
tion in the educational system to release individuality 
and to overcome the ‘‘deadening average’’ that sup- 
presses free thought in America. Similarly, Everett 
Dean Martin, Director of the Cooper Union Forum of 
the People’s Institute of New York City, in a recent 
psychological study of crowd behavior shows very 
clearly that all of our schemes of social and economic 
reform—and a change in our social structure is ir- 
restibly and evitably coming—are fore-doomed to fail- 
ure and will result merely in the replacement of one 
tyranny and injustice by another if we cannot succeed 
in eurbing this tendency to behave under the com- 
pulsion of crowd ideas. How can we do it? Only by 
more and better education, surely. The future, we are 
often told, lies in the lap of the gods, but it would be 
nearer the truth to say, in the lap of our educational 
system. There probably was never a time in the whole 
history of the world when education was more potent 
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either for the good or for the ill of human society than 
the present critical time. And society, therefore, by 
protecting the teacher and giving him greater economic 
and professional freedom, protects and safeguards its 
own future well-being. 


We are thus led to a third consideration: teachers 
have, it is said, an undoubted right to organize, but 
they must remember that they are public servants, 
which being interpreted means state slaves. It’s all 
right for teachers to organize but they mustn’t make 
much use of their organization. 


Now precisely what is meant by the phrase, ‘‘Publie 
servants’’? The great railway corporations advertise 
themselves as servants of the public,—their one aim 
is service, more and better service to the public. Yet 
they seem to have ample opportunity for self-protec- 
tion: they are certainly not dominated by the public. 
Again, the professional organizations of lawyers, 
doctors, and dentists all aim at publie service, but to 
serve the public in this sense does not mean to be under 
the tutelage of the public. These professions have 
economic freedom and powers of self-determination 
conferred by statute. But when teachers are spoken 
of as being ‘‘publie servants’’ something quite differ- 
ent from the foregoing is meant. The image of a 

‘ domestic servant or of a ‘‘hired man’’ seems to loom up 
in the public mind. And it is exactly this notion, that 
the teacher is the hireling of the tax-payer, which the 
teachers’ organizations must resist; not only because 
such a notion is degrading to the profession and im- 
compatible with a teacher’s self-respect, but because 
such an idea must inevitably have a pernicious effect 
on our educational system. It is a menace to society. 





Our highest aim, then, is to raise the status of teach- 
ing as a profession. How ean we achieve this aim? 


In the first place, by freeing the teacher from arbi- 
trary domination, whether economic or bureaucratic. 
Macl.ean’s Magazine remarks: “ ‘Teaching is a calling,’ 
declares the Alberta Teachers’ Magazine. Lately it 
has been a calling for more money—and with reason.’”’ 
The establishing of uniform salary schedules with 
provisions for annual increments, maximum and mini- 
mum, and special allowances for experience and high 
qualifications, is our settled policy. We have strenu- 
ously advoeated a minimum salary of $1,200.00 for 
qualified teachers—not for the untrained or ‘‘permit’’ 
variety, mark you. In spite of some publicity and pro- 
paganda to the contary, we have never asked to have 
the $1,200.00 minimum made statutory, and we don’t 
purpose to ask for it. We believe that if we can show 
the need, the public will respond without the per- 
suasion of statute. But we are convinced that $1,200 
is little enough to offer a young man or woman of the 
mental calibre and the personality which our schools, 
in view of the importance of education, demand. And 
if teaching is to compete successfully with other pro- 
fessions and vocations for a share of the best brains 
of our country, it must offer financial and other re- 
wards sufficient to enable our born teachers, men and 
women who would be glad to remain in the profession 
if they could, to make teaching a life’s work. But the 
average teacher ceases to serve acceptably after 45 
vears of age. The dread of ‘‘chill penury,’’ and the 

tragedy of the scrap-heap must give the boldest pause, 
“and extinguish the ardor of the most inspired. Ed. 
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monton and Calgary each spent approximately $1,00U,- 
000 in theatre-going during 1920. Why should there 
he a dearth of money for edueational expenditure un- 
less it be that, after all, people do not believe in eduea- 
tion, and all the popular oratory on the subject is so 
much cant and humbug. 


I have already dealt with professional freedom and 
self-determination for teachers, pointing out the value 
of teacher representation in this regard. We desire to 
have a voice in the control of educational policy, to be 
consulted in the matter of drafting curricula, and in 
all other matters affecting the interests, rights, and 
duties of teachers. This, we conceive, is only fair and 
democratie. There has been and is yet a tendency to\ 
regard teachers as mere cogs in the educational 
machine. Officials and bureaucrats press the button 
and behold, the well-contrived mechanism turns out 
well-trained and ‘‘edueated’’ young people. This 
perniciously false idea of educational efficiency 
originated in the land of Prussianism. From Germany 
it was imported into the United States whence by see- 
page and infiltration we have it in Canada. This pro- 
cedure overlooks that one of the greatest factors in 
human education is the personality of the teacher. But 
there is happily a reaction coming, even in the United 
States. At the Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio, 
and also at the Park School, Baltimore and the High 
School at Dalton, Mass., a new educational procedure 
is being tried out, known as ‘‘ progressive education.”’ 
The idea is to give students more freedom and respon- 
sibility, to encourage self-direction on their part, and 
to give more latitude in the choice of the subject mat- 
ter of instruction and in the methods employed. 
Schools are viewed as the homes of free spirits who are 
to develop into free and self-controlled citizens, and 
the teacher must be free as well as the students. 


ee 


. * * * 


In the second place, we believe that the status of 
teaching can be raised by the framing of such a form 
of agreement betweén teachers and school boards as 
will give the teacher greater permanency in his posi- 
tion. That is what we mean by ‘‘seeurity of tenure.”’ 

This policy. we are convineed, is correct from every 
angle. The outery against too frequent changing of" 
teachers has been heard in this province for years. As 
trustees, Ladies and Gentlemen, you no doubt fully ap- | 


preciate the fact that every time you change teachers | 


you break the continuity of the work of your schools, | 
and give your children’s education a set-back. But| 
teachers, themselves, cannot justly be charged with 
very much blame in this matter. When salaries are 
low they ought not to be criticized if they avail them- 
selves of every opportunity they may find for improv- 
ing their financial position. And the fact that teach- 
ers may be arbitrarily dismissed upon the slightest pre- 
text or merest whim without any protection for their 
professional reputation, goes far to show why many a 
red-blooded and self-respecting teacher stays in the 
profession just long enough to prepare for some other 
calling. As a result, teachers’ organizations every- 
where are working on this problem. The National 
Union of Teachers in Great Britain, the American 
Federation of Teachers. and the Teachers’ Federations 
and Alliances of Canada are all striving to make the 
teacher’s tenure of position more seeure. In some of 
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the States this protection is given by law. For ex- 
ample, Portland, Oregon, has a system whereby a 
teacher is first warned of any dissatisfaction with his 
work. If no improvement occurs he is served with a 
written statement of the charge against him, and if he 
so desires he may defend himself before the school 
board, adducing such evidence in his support as he may 
be advised. 


What, then, is the policy of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance in regard to tenure? Here, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, permit me to remark that it is not my in- 
tention to discuss with you the details of the recent 
controversy between the Alliance and the Minister of 
Education. So far as we are concerned, the ashes of 
oblivion may be strewn upon it. It is my present pur- 
pose merely to lay before you the facts of our case, 
and to state explicitly from the present posture of the 
affair what we wish to secure. 


The Alliance did ask the Department for an amend- 
ment to the School Ordinance providing for greater 
seeurity of tenure, but while waiting for results in that 
quarter we found that we had a remedy closer at hand; 
viz., Section 151 of the Ordinance, itself, which reads 
as follows: ‘The contract entered into shall be in the 
form prescribed by the Minister and such form may be 
altered or amended as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the contracting parties, provided such alterations or 
amendments are not inconsistent with any of the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance or the regulations of the De- 
partment.” This Section clearly does not*contemplate 
an absolutely rigid form of contract but provides for 
a form sufficiently elastic to meet local needs and condi- 
tions. It does not take away all freedom of contract 
between board and teacher. <A tenure clause can, 
therefore, be inserted in the contract provided board 
and teacher mutually agree on such a clause, and pro- 
vided further that such clause is not inconsistent and 
incompatible with the Ordinance or with regulations 
of the Department. Such a clause is a matter between 
the board and teacher provided it is not ultra vires of 
the Ordinance. There has been no point on which the 
Allianee has been more explicit than this: that if the 
tenure clause is not within the four corners of the 
statute we will make any changes necessary to keep it 
within the statute. 


We have had several forms of tenure clause drafted 
by our solicitors, finally adopting the one drawn by 
A. H. Clarke, K.C., of Calgary, which we propose as a 
substitute for clause 5 of the Minister’s new approved 
form of agreement. We are not favorably disposed to- 
wards the Departmental form because it does not give 
adequate protection to the teacher and does not re- 
eognize the Alliance. We do not consider that 5 days’ 
notice of the hearing before the board is sufficient: 
there should be 10 days’ notice. Moreover, the teacher 
should not be dismissed before the hearing, but after 
it. And most important of all: the clause does not 
permit the teacher to choose a representative of the 
Alliance to accompany him at the hearing. The Alli- 
ance is therefore not permitted. to function in pro- 
teeting its members. This is nothing more or less than 
a refusal of recognition. And do not lose sight of this 
fact: we ae not—we can not—ask the board to give up 
any of its powers under the Ordinance. It is not in- 
tended to curtail the power of the board to dismiss a 





teacher, but it 7s,intended, and all fair-minded men will 
agree, that opportunity for a fair hearing should first 
be given. All we ask is a chance for the teacher first. 


When the teacher is thus protected, the board is 
also protected. There will be no rankling sense of in- 
justice in the mind of the teacher, while the board will 
be protected from much unfavorable notoriety. And 
the presence of an Alliance representative who can 
hear and see both sides of a dispute will smooth out 
trouble. Let me cite an instance. In a certain school 
district not far from Edmonton the teacher, a young 
woman who had given the district four and one-half 
vears’ service, was, through illness, unable to attend to 
her duties during the first two weeks of the present 
term. The board sent her a letter containing blank 
agreement forms which she was requested to sign and 
return. She did not return these forms immediately, 
and in the course of a week received another letter 
from the board informing her that since she had not 
returned the signed agreement forms the board were 
proceeding to fill her position, but that she might re- 
apply. The Alliance took up the case and after nego- 
tiations with the board it was agreed that our General 
Secretary should be allowed to attend a meeting of the 
board, at which the teacher and rate-payers were also 
to be present, called for the purpose of considering the 
whole question. The result was that the matter was 
adjusted in a manner satisfactory to all concerned and 
without any friction or unpleasantness, the teacher be- 
ing re-instated and given an increase in salary of $150 
a year. We desire and ask for mutual understanding 
and co-operation between teachers and boards. We 
deprecate quite as much as you do the conduct of those 
teachers who are unfair to boards by leaving them in 
the lurch in the middle of a term. We have a code of 
honor for the profession which will protect boards 
from teachers who break their informal contracts, or 
who otherwise act unfairly. We certainly have no de- 
sire whatever to stir up trouble between boards and 
teachers, and wherever we have stepped in to settle 
trouble our success has been complete. 


On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, you would do us a wrong to suppose that our 
organization concerns itself only with policies which 
aim directly at bettering the salary and position of 
our members. You will permit us to take credit for at 
least a certain modicum of altruism when you reflect 
that a higher status for teachers means better teachers, 
and better teachers will produce more and better 
education. Truth to say, our schools and our teach- 
ers are mutually dependent: good schools produce good 
teachers and good teachers produce good schools. 
Teachers, therefore, by helping themselves are in- 
directly helping the schools of the Province. 


But our efforts do not stop there: we aim directly to 
advance and safeguard the cause of education in Al- 
berta; and to that end we wish to co-operate with the 
U. F. A., the U. F. W. A., the Alberta Federation of 
Labor, and with every other organization in the Prov- 
ince that is actively interested in the work of educa- 
tion. As to our own policies in this respect, I might 
mention our Bureau of Research, a standing committee 
composed of teachers and non-teachers, which this vear 
is at work constructively on two problems: the school 
curriculum, and taxation for purposes of education. 
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We also aim to secure the elimination of all ‘‘permits’’ 
and third-class certificates, longer normal traning, and 
post-graduate professional training during leave of 
absence. In fact, the resolutions which come before 
our annual general meetings deal with every important 
phase of educational work. 

Such, then, are the objects of our Alliance, Mr. 
Chairman: to co-operate with other provinees in the 
organization of Canadian teachers, to unify the efforts 
of Alberta teachers in self-protection and advance- 
ment; to raise the status of teaching by securing bet- 
ter salaries, self-determination, a greater security of 
tenure, and teacher representation; to co-operate with 


other organized bodies for better education; and to | 


improve professional qualifications and secure greater 
facilities for post-graduate training, both professional 
and non-professional. 

Permit me in conclusion to deal briefly with certain 
objections which are urged against the Alliance. 


First, we have been criticized for making so bold as 
to express openly our opinions and criticisms on eduea- 
tional affairs in our official organ, the ‘‘A. T. A. 
Magazine.’’ But surely free public. expression of 
opinion is of the very essence of democracy. We, as a 
group, have certainly the right to express our point of 
view on any matter of public interest. Our views may 
at times be wrong, but we insist on the right to express 
them. We shall tolerate no censorship or domination. 


Second, it has been said that the Allianee keeps a 
‘‘blacklist.’’ Now let me explain exactly what our 
procedure is in this regard. Whenever one of our 
members complains of the action of any board and 
asks for protection, or seeks advice in regard to any 
dispute with a board, we forthwith endeavor to obtain 
the board’s side of the case by a communication 
through our General Secretary or our solicitors. Oc- 
casionally we have the advantage of a personal inter- 
view. Our earnest desire is to have the fullest informa- 
tion on both sides of every case. If now the board re- 
fuses to answer our communication or to have any- 
thing to do with the Alliance or its representatives, we 
simply report the cireumstanee to our members for 
their, guidance and protection. That is all. We insist 
on the right to protect our members from unfair treat- 
ment. You surely would not deny us a right which 
other organizations such as those of the lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, and farmers undoubtedly have, the 
right to protect our members. The right is the same 
here as under the proposed tenure clause. 


Again, it is said that we are a ‘‘labor union.’’ I am 
not sure that this is not a compliment. But aside from 
the fact that affiliation with organized labor has been 
discussed by some of our locals, we have no connection 
with labor organizations. Although the idea of 
affiliation with organized labor has many supporters in 
our ranks at the present time it has more opponents. 
That is all I ean say. 

There has been recently considerable propaganda 
against the Alliance, emanating from a well-recognized 
source, that our organization is dominated by a secret 
camarilla of radicals working in subterranean chan- 
nels to achieve their nefarious ends. Do you think 
this is fair, Ladies and Gentlemen? It might interest 
you to know that several locals have already shown 
their confidence in the Exeeutive of 1920, by re- 





nominating all the members en bloc for 1921. As for 
secrecy, we have tried to get all the publicity we could 
for everything we have done. We have not always 
been able to get all the publicity we desired from the 
press. We have placed our policies before every 
organization interested in our work. As for radical- 
ism, you have heard what our policies are, and if you 
think they are radical, then we are radicals. 


And after all, Ladies and Gentlemen, the whole mat- 
ter simply comes down to this: it is a clear case of 
recognition. That is the basic principle of all of our 
policies. If you recognize our good intentions in mak- 
ing an honest effort to deal with the problem of the 
teaching profession, don’t you think that you owe it 
to us to recognize our organization? Are you going to 
foree us to fight every inch of our way towards recog- 
nition ? 


The trade unions, labor organizations and farmers’ 
organization, which have preceded us and blazed our 
trail, have been compelled to meet attacks on their 
leaders, to resist attempts to divide and conquer them, 
and to battle against stubborn prejudice and bitter 
calunny{ Must we essay the same path? Are the 
same enemies to assail us? When we contemplate the 
vast riches of our natural resources, and the expansion 
and development which attends upon this ‘glorious 
heritage; when we forecast such an influx of im- 
migrants, many of them foreign, as will treble our 
population within the next decade; when we behold in 
imagination a second New York at Calgary here, and 
a second Pittsburg in Edmonton yonder; ought we 
not to consider carefully our great responsibility for 
future citizenship? Ought we not to sink all differ- 
ences, and to unite in a spirit of heartiest co-operation 
for the welfare and advancement of education in 
this Provinee ? 





ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS 


According to some High Sehool students, in Alberta, 
the following are opposite gender forms in English: 


Buck—rabbit Joseph—Mary 





hart—moose Joseph—Joesphous 
ram—goat negro—wench 
ram—elk don—doe 
friar—monk goblin—ghost 
vander—gobbler earl—earldom 





peacoek—cockroach 

belle—laddie 

mermaid—sprite 

laundress—laundry 

nun—pope 

hen sparrow—rooster 
sparrow 


marquis—marquisette 
duek—duchess 
bachelor—old maid 
fox—foxess 
fox—reynard 
horse—mayor 





They also regard the following plural forms as cor- 
rect: 

Singular—Plural 
madam—madmen 
foeus—fungi 
corps—corpses. 


—(M. J. G.) 


Singular—Plural 
canto—ecanteen 
ecanto—cantata 
dynamo—dynamite 
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General Secretary's Fourth Annual Report 


Striking Growth and Soliditary of the A. T. A. 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I trust I may be excused for referring to my last re- 
port, since the opening statement of that report is more 
applicable to conditions prevailing during the past year 
than they were during the year previous. It was there- 
in stated that. the grappling with fundamentals— 
schedules of salaries, contracts, official recognition— 
predicted a storm-laden atmosphere, but that the 
storms had but served to force the tree to strike its 
roots farther down rather than to uproot and kill it, 
thereby the better preparing it to cope with the heavier 
storms of the future. 

The past year has been a year of reinforcement and 
consolidation. The previous year we went over the top: 


a wave of enthusiasm spread over the teachers of the — 


Province, and our lusty young organization was in- 
toxicated with that enthusiasm which attends com- 
paratively easy victory, won before the opposing forces 
had time to prepare for the counter-attack. The ques- 
tion which rose uppermost in the minds of the outside 
observer was: “Will the Organization maintain its 
solidarity ; will it manifest tenacity of purpose and en- 
durance while undergoing punishment; will dissension 
arise within the ranks when the stern realities of 
organized opposition must be faced?” Those who had 
any such doubts must surely have had them removed. 
The Teachers’ Alliance has shown a steadiness under 
rolonged fire, sometimes so intense as to be “drum- 
re,” worthy of a veteran organization; an absolute con- 
fidence in and determination to support their elected 
leaders, and, withal, a conviction that the ebb and flow 
of battle must finally result in success. Last year, we 
“mounted up with wings as eagles” and ran without 
being wearied; but the hardest and highest task of all, 
“to walk and faint not,” has been our lot this year. 
Real progress in organization can only be won by per- 
sistent and unfaltering battle, and by confirming in 
others the principles of organization. The opposition 
stealthily re-appears and encroachments are perpetual- 
ly renewed. Again our pickets must be aroused, the 
sentries posted, the column fallen in for advance. On 
this field there is no pause, no interlude for victorious 
satisfaction—a step at a time, a yard nearer the goal, 
one trench farther into new territory—such indeed has 
been our progress during the past year. “We have, of 
course, had isolated examples of questionable loyalty to 
the Organization, but I feel that the esprit-de-corps of 
the Alliance is second to none, and that we have a smal- 
ler proportion of malcontents in our midst than falls to 
the lot of other organizations as large as ours. The 
membership has refused to be stampeded, and has not 
faltered in its determination to allow nothing to becloud 
the issue of raising the status of the teaching profession 
and of safe-guarding the cause of education. 
“Self-government is better than good government” 
and self-government implies the right to go wrong. It 
is surely better for the profession, as for a man, to 
struggle towards an excellence with its own natural 
force and vitality than to live in irreproachable decency 
under expert guidance from without. This is the under- 
lying principle involved in the fight for recognition, 


and the growth of our membership during the past 
year, and the retention of our old members, is a sure 


‘ indication that the membership is solid, and determin- 


ed to make its voice heard and its weight felt in all that 
pértains to education in the Province. 


The Alliance has carried on, during the year, a cam- 
paign of education and propaganda, striving by every 
means in its power to convince the public that efficient 
administration and the improvement of the efficient, 
experienced service, is inseparably connected with un- 
equivocable recognition and adequate remuneration. 
We fondly hoped that we had. succeeded, and the up- 
ward trend in salary of the grade teachers and those in 
rural schools certainly gave us to believe that the teach- 
ing profession was at last coming into its own. There 
seemed to be a promise that the teachers’ organizations 
would be spared that turmoil, sacrifice and bitter opposi- 
tion experienced in their early stages by other organiza- 
tions of wage-earners, and that we might fulfil our 
mission of raising the status of the teaching profession 
and of benefiting the cause of education with a mini- 
mum amount of anti-organization propaganda being 
developed against us. But no, our smug complacency 
has received a rude jolt. With few exceptions, the Cal- 
gary Albertan being the most prominent, the press has 
fallen into line behind the re-actionaries, and in too 
many cases has overstepped the limits of sportsmanlike 
opposition and indulged in gross misrepresentation : 
public bodies seem inclined to resent the tendency of 
the teaching profession to rouse from its lethargy ; schoo] 
trustees seem unable to realize that the teachers have 
been born again, and that the obsequious underling 
and apologetic individual bargainer is becoming a thing 
of the past: in other words, this monstrosity—a teach- 
ers’ organization, pledged to collective bargaining— 
must be scotched, discredited and destroyed. And it is 
to this attitude, so obviously engendered and fostered 
at the recent Trustees’ Convention at Calgary, that.one 
must attribute the present atmosphere of unrest and 
strife amongst the teachers throughout the Province, 
notably in the larger cities. 

The membership returns are encouraging. Exclud- 
ng last year’s Normal School members, we have only 
lost a little over 200 members—slightly over 10 per cent. 
Last year the campaign for new members passed over 
the Province like a wave and since the majority of the 
members last year paid only a $2.00 fee, and that this 
year the lowest amount, including subscription to the 
Magazine, was $5.00, there was surely a test for those 
inclined to be lukewarm in the work to sever their con- 
nection with the Alliance; but it is encouraging to note 
that the higher fee has apparently had no adverse effect 
on the membership. The professional life of the teach- 
er in Alberta averages less than three years; if, there- 
fore, we had lost the same proportion of our members 
we would have lost 600, not 200. We are therefore 
justified in assuming that the teachers who are mem- 
hers of the Alliance comprise the cream of the teaching 
profession in this province,—those who are making a 
life-work of teaching—the long-experienced and well 


qualified. 
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We have gained considerably in members this year, 
and the gain shown is more than appears by glancing 
at the figures. We have now 2,100 members as against 
1,763 the year previous. But 100 per cent. of the 
Normal Graduates became members last year, whereas 
this year only 238 have registered as compared with 
342 last year. In addition to this we have to take into 
consideration that about 50 per cent. only of the 
Normal School Graduates renewed their membership 
fee this year, which has made it necessary to provide 
for a greater increase in membership amongst the teach- 
ers of longer experience. 

But the most encouraging feature of the year’s work 
is the intensive organization in the towns and cities. 
The teachers are practically 100 per cent. strong all 
over the Province as far as the towns and cities are con- 
cerned, 

The tightening up by the Executive on the matter of 
affiliation has made the number of Locals actually 
affiliated more definite, and possibly limited their num- 
ber. Previously, all that had been required was a list 
of the names of officers and members in good standing, 
and the local body of teachers were then entitled to 
call themselves a Local Alliance. However, the resolu- 
tion passed at the last A. G. M. calling for the Constitu- 
tion to be sent in and approved, made the affiliation a 
much more serious business if a charter was to be grant- 
ed. 

Very efficient work has this year been done by 
secretaries, and generally speaking, the work of the 
local organizations has been of a much more compre- 
hensive and efficient type than during the years pre- 
ceding. If any local secretaries merit special com- 
mendation the following might be mentioned: 

Mr. Geo. Cromie, Calgary; Mr. C. E. Ronning, Ed- 
monton Public; Miss Annie Currie, Medicine Hat; Miss 
Jean Jackson, Lethbridge; Miss Mary Stanton, Vegre- 
ville; Mr. C. V. Asselstine, Bellevue; Miss Carolyn 
Turner, Magrath; Miss L. Miner, Wetaskiwin; Mrs. 
Teetzel, Consort. 

Organization work in the smaller centres continues 
to be sadly retarded by the large number of permit 
teachers. Time after time I have received letters from 
teachers who were anxious to form a Local Alliance, but 
on closer acquaintance with the qualifications of the 
teachers in the neighborhood, it was found that there 
were not enough qualified teachers in the neighborhood 
to enable a Local Alliance to be formed. In a few other 
cases the Local Alliance has been dissolved because of 
the exit of qualified teachers from the neighborhood 
and the influx of the “permit.” The organization in the 
towns and cities is very complete, and next year the 
concentration must be on the organization of the rural 
areas.. I feel that a method must be devised whereby 
agents may be appointed in different part of the Prov- 
ince whose duty it shall be to see that each and every 
teacher is canvassed, and, if eligible, induced to join 


* the Alliance. 


Tn some cases the local organization has functioned 
in a very efficient manner, and there are cases where 
difficulties between Boards and teachers have been ad- 
justed and settled by the Local Executive without any 
assistance from Headquarters. Cardston, the Pasx 
Towns, and Medicine Hat are cases in point. Trustees 
seem to be terrified at the thought of a specialist, or 
lawyer from Headquarters swooping down upon the 
poor, innocent, defenseless rural or small town trustees, 
who are waging a losing battle against the rapacious 





schoolma’am. The much suffering young lady may 
look at the quarrel through other spectacles, but the 
fact remains that, if all Locals had the same apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities and opportunities, this 
fallacious and insincere argument could not be used. 
It might be said in passing that not a single case has 
been brought to our notice where a Board of Trustees, 
disposed to be fair-minded and open, has objected to an 
Alliance representative being present to ask for a plain 
statement of the facts of the case. Our representatives 
from the Locals have impressed the school boards with 
their reasonable and dignified attitude, and in every 
case the situation has been clarified. 


The following Locals are now entitled to charters: 

Edmonton Public, Edmonton High, Edmonton 
Separate, Calgary, Rocky Mountain Park, Wetaskiwin, 
Red Deer, Lacombe, Leduc, High River, Olds, Okotoks, 
Pass Towns, Pincher Creek, Magrath, Cardston, Leth- 
bridge, Warner and New Dayton, Vulcan, Granum, 
Medicine Hat, Smoky Lake, Grande Prairie, Rimbey, 
Fort Saskatchewan, Lamont, Vegreville, Innisfree, 
Mundare, Wainwright, Chauvin, Camrose, Sedgewick, 
ITardistv, Stettler, Coronation, Consort, Drumheller. 
Chinook, Oven, Strathmore, Beiseker, Rumsey, and 
Canmore. 

There are fewer Locals than last year, but there are 
more members in the Locals, the reason being that the 
areas of the Locals have been extended—small Locals 
have amalgamated with other smaller Locals to form 
one strong local organization, rather than two or three 
weak ones. 

Probably the most inspiring incident during the year 
was the attitude of the teachers of the Province during 
the Redcliff case. As far as can be gathered, not a 
single teacher violated the code of honor at this time. 
Six women teachers at Redcliff resolved to stand by 
their organization, although in some instances it meant 
considerable sacrifice if the issue had been unfavorable 
to the Alliance. There is no evidence that the Redcliff 
Board could obtain the services of Alberta teachers un- 
til the affair had been adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
Alliance. Male teachers, appointed to succeed the two 
teachers intimately concerned, appointed without 
knowledge of the conditions prevailing, refused to ac- 
cept service, and the Redcliff case is a criterion of the 
fact that the Teachers’ Alliance is a genuinely fraternal 
organization. They have convinced the public that 
teachers cannot be trodden upon with impunity; that 
injustice to one teacher is interpreted as an injustice 
and insult to the teaching profession; and that under 
such circumstances the teachers will govern themselves 
accordingly. The A. T. A. must thank the other teach- 
ers’ organizations throughout the Dominion for their 
concentration on the Alberta cases and the active sup- 
port given to us. 

Many adjustments have been made during the 
vear, generally to the satisfaction of the members whose 
eases we handled. The General Secretary-Treasurer 
has at times been compelled to sit down and wonder 
whether the A. T. A. is going to develop into a debt- 
collecting agency for the members. 


A few words might be said with regard to the non- 
member. Scores of cases have been brought to our at- 
tention where teachers, although not members, have 
used the Alliance to further their own ends. Some of 
them have given Boards to understand that, having 
joined the Alliance they are not allowed to aceept less 
than a certain salary; others have informed the Board 
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that they are on the Alliance blacklist (whatever that 
is) merely because they have had some difference with 
the Board. We wish it to be clearly understood by all 
school boards that no individual other than an official 
of the Alliance has the authority to make a statement 
on behalf of the Alliance. A certain amount of 
antagonism manifested towards the Alliance at the 
Trustees’ Convention was doubtless due to more or less 
irresponsible acts and statements of this kind from peo- 
ple not authorized to make any statement whatever, and 
in some cases these dishonorable statements emanated 
from non-members. 


I would like to make an appeal to readers of the A. 
T. A. Magazine to co-operate with us in making it a 
Magazine containing news and articles from each and 
every section of the Province; and further, to make the 
Magazine generally known throughout the whole public 
of the Province. The teachers’ viewpoint is not 
generally known and less understood, and although it is 
perhaps not possible to bring public opinion entirely 
to our side, we shall at least have the satisfaction that 
they are having educational matter set before them 
truthfully and accurately. Teachers must not expect 
the Alliance to be a popular organization outside the 
teaching profession until such time as the public is pre- 
pared to set education in the right focus. In spite of the 
fact that school board members and some influential 
citizens frequently indulge in glib talk concerning the 
teacher’s rightful place in the community, and his re- 
sponsibilities and obligations, and even his meagre pay, 
the fact remains that the main aim of publicly elected 
servants seems to be to pare the estimates for carrying 
on the work of education, especially if there is any 
chance of paring from teachers’ salaries. This being 
the case, it is hardly to be hoped that public support will 
line itself behind the teachers’ organization, and the 
only way the teaching profession can avoid a retrograde 
movement, at this time particularly, is by a more in- 
tensive organization and unanimity of thought and act. 
How often do we hear it suggested that the “Sky is the 
limit” as far as salary is concerned, for the efficient 
teacher! This thought was voiced at the Trustees’ Con- 
vention, and was heartily applauded. But the real inner 
attitude of the overpowering majority of the trustees 
was manifested when the motion was passed, with only 
three or four dissentients, that the Department of 
Education be requested not to curtail the issue of per- 
mits. One would presume that permit teachers are not 
desired in order that they might be placed a little near- 
er to the sky. No, it is realized that efficiency and ex- 
perience mean better pay for the service, hence higher 
taxes; therefore, of the alternatives—poor teachers and 
low taxes or good teachers and higher taxes—choose the 
former. The one hope for a higher type of teacher, a 
more efficient educational system, and a nobler, better 
informed citizenry, lies in the teaching profession. The 
serious division between educated and uneducated still 
exists, and is almost impassable. That bar splits every 
country in twain, and across it there is no real under- 
standing. The larger section suffers most, but the peo- 
ple on both sides of the division suffer. One loses in- 
tellectual growth and the higher kinds of pleasure; the 
other loses strength of character and wide companion- 
ship. Both lose equal opportunity for that self-fulfil- 
ment in a fully developed life, which is the aim of 
education. Let us therefore organize the teaching pro- 
fession and see that it works by and through our 
organization : 


“Not content that former worth stand fast, 
Look forward, preserving to the last, 
From well to better, daily self-surpassed.”’ 


JOHN W. BARNETT. 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE 
Financial Statement, Year Ending Easter, 1921. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 





DISBURSEMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand Easter, 1920..$1,416.31 
Membership fees received ........ 7,850.00 
$9,266.31 
Dek Aeon: iicciccaeciws ican. 49. 
RUMOR WUCOIRS A cis Ss cisiconcidstaicnsandanniepents vsvech seen $9,316.11 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Office Expenses: 
MMOUNOIN  hnckdbbi cctv sdeescd ovsaveed $ 114.10 
Telephones ..............06 are 178.65 
PE RMNEORIERD cncssinycosnsevsnicens 20.79 
Printing and Stationery.. 236.10 
Office Maintenance ........ 260.00 
———— $_ 809.64 
CS ORI as dac ei cisiscsinerr dkes ccckis dee 285.85 
Newspaper Subscriptions ..........scsssesseerees 41.00 
ee a EEE IEE SERRE ts TEE 20.00 
SRN MMNIIIES” acacacsnestacocciessconcsooasesbaonevents 13.93 
SEE, SIROND osiccavececcensccinssicesssosessscto 69.95 
Legal Fees, etc.: 
Paid to Solicitors ............ $ 426.34 
Adjustm’t of Grievances 266.15 
——— 692.49 
Organization Expenses ..........:ssssssseseseeeees 696.73 
Travelling Expenses of Executive .......... 868.27 
Salaries: 
Stenographers ......+ ..seese00 $ 328.00 
General Secy.-Treasurer... 2,558.75 
——__ 2, 886.75 
Total DidbiveeiiOnte  <.ccccccsctecccesesseicosecccosseces $6,381.61 
Balance of Cash on Hand ..........000000 > eae $2,934.50 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 
INCOME 
Membership Fees: 
i eeeeerenceerrrer $7,850.00 
Outstanding .........:..0000 156.00 
8,006.00 
RR INE sdbcnreidinectseiedicetsaciteescevanees 49.80 
AEE ROU cides biiaissiciieccidaeminvinareoninntvs $8,055.80 
EXPENDITURE 


Same as per statement of Disbursements, less 
amount debited to Office Equipment, which is 
not chargeable to Expenditure .............scsececeeee 6,098.86 


Excess of Income Over Expenditure............ $1,956.94 





PATRONIZE “A. T. A. MAGAZINE” 
ADVERTISERS. 

At the last meeting of the Executive the General 
Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to appeal to our 
members to SUPPORT and PATRONIZE those who 
advertise in ““The A. T. A. Magazine.”’ Will members 
please mention our magazine when making purchases. 
We appeal to advertisers on the ground that there is 
such an esprit-de-corps on the part of our mem’ 
that they can rely upon A. T. A. members making 
purchases with them, in return for the support given 
to our magazine. See that you do your part. 
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Alberta Edurational Assoriation 


Presidential Address to Annual Convention 
(By T. E. A. Stanley ) 





In speaking of “Canadian Schools for Canadian Boys 
and Girls” I do not wish to discuss the whole realm of 
education in this country, but rather to take advantage 
of the breadth of the title to touch a point here and a 
point there in a more or less disconnected way. At 
the same time I hope the suggestion conveyed by the 
title will be found to form a sort of hoiaoneneous back- 
ground with which these details may not prove in- 
harmonious. Mach year seems to bring its own pro- 
blems, if not exactly new problems, at least new phases 
of the old ones. It is well that this should be so. 
Stagnation and death are synonmous terms, and as 
soon as any “system” reaches perfection, it is time to 
discard it. We are very prone to worship things as 
they are, at least we have been, and “what was good 
enough for me” is even yet sometimes proclaimed “good 
enough for my children.” Fortunately we are hearing 
less and less of this sort of argument. On the other 
hand change for the mere sake of change is simply dis- 
sipation of effort. Doing something just because it is 
done elsewhere is childish, and the tendency to yield 
to the spectacular in Education leads to superficiality 
and false security. The ‘royal road to learning” is be- 
ing re-discovered every day and far away fields have 
lost no touch of greenness with the lapse of years. 


In one sense the problem of to-day is the problem of 
yesterday and also of to-morrow. We must conserve 
the wisdom of the past without shutting our eyes to 
the possibilities of the future. It is probably high time 
for the re-stating of some educational fundamentals, 
and also a most opportune time to get a new view of 
our responsibilities and a new conception of the part 
a broader, more varied, more widely diffused education 
should play in the development of our country. 

The first feature of which I wish to speak is the fact 
that new and heavy burdens have been put upon our 
schools and they are expected to adapt themselves to 
the situation. ither we must do without highly train- 
ed:and skilled workmen or make provision for training 
them in school. The provision, too, must be along the 
lines of broad scholarship, for if boys or girls are to 
spend years at advanced training in technical work they 
must graduate from school or college with just as 
honorable qualifications as the boys who train for pro- 
fessional or other pursuits. It is no time for the narrow- 
ing process. It is time to widen out. A little common 
honesty will help matters just here; first, because any 
other course should be out of place in educational mat- 
ters; and second, because the dishonesty is fooling no- 
body. I refer to the great exponents of certain so-call- 
ed “practical” courses for the other fellow’s boy. The 
idea that certain callings should remain a sort of pre- 
serve for a priveleged few is very persistent and sup- 
ported by specious reasons. “Provide schools where a 
whole lot of the usual curriculum is left out’ he says 
“and the boy is taught to do something he will need to 
do in later life.” As to his boy—well that is different 
you know. Of course he wants his boy to know some 
Latin and Ancient History and—“Oh, you know,—a 
good general education. You see John is so clever at 
language work and he just swallows history.” Our 





friend is quite ready to climinate the cultural subjects 
from the curriculum for the other fellow’s boy. That 
is not honest. The cultural subjects should not be 
eliminated from the curriculum of anybody’s boy, or 
girl either. 

A second quality we require in this country it the 
courage to tackle and solve our own educational pro- 
blems. It is anunfortunate tendency we have develop- 
ed in the West, to shirk the responsibility of working 
out our own problems. Coupled with this is an excess 
of advice from across the line. We consequently try to 
solve our difficulties by swallowing holus-bolus some 
scheme worked out somewhere else to meet conditions 
that do not obtain here, or to correct abuses that we 
have never experienced. We are apt to manufacture 
our educational reformers by sending men away, 
generally to the United States, and especially to that 
part of the United States in which the educational 
wants are as dissimilar to ours as the can possibly be, 
and having them come back loaded up with some brand 
new remedy for evils that we may even be advised to 
assume in order that the effectiveness of the remedial 
measures may be exhibited. The egucational specialties 
of Chicago, Pittsburg or New York are not apt to apply 
to conditions here. We should have brains enough, in- 
dustry enough, and gumption enough to work out solu- 
tions suitable to our own conditions. We shall have it 
to do sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 

Still another quality must follow up honesty of pur- 
pose and courage to attack, and that is devotion to the 
task, devotion of effort, devotion of human material 
and devotion of means, in a sense never before realized. 
And why not? What is there that should be spared 
when the welfare of the children of Canada is at stake? 
Our men pride themselves in the fact that they are 
busy men; their activities are everywhere. Food, 
clothing and the plant to reduce these must be forth- 
coming. ‘Transportation, finance, distribution, art, 
science, literature absorb humanity. But what would 
all these activities amount to if there were to be no 
next generation? What does any generation of human 
beings do apart from preparing for and guarding the 
welfare of the next? Aside from eating and drinking 
and securing adequate clothing, the business of this 
generation is to a very large extent doing this one 
thing, no matter where our activities may be exercised. 
The greatest thing any generation can do is to prepare 
adequately for the next. The success of our efforts in 
this regard is the test of our civilization. In the light 
of this fact the’ proportions of our national expenditure 
devoted to the cause of education cuts a sorry figure. 
Not only should our means be devoted to it but our 
best men and women should, and must be secured for 
this work. In the long run, taking one thing with 
another, we get just what we pay for. The inevitable 
law functions in education as in other departments. If 
we pay for the best, we should get the best, and we can 
if we insist on it. If we pay the price of an inferior 
article, and get shoddy, we can expect no better. Many 
and varied are the devices by means of which we try 
to controvert this inflexible law. Business men know 
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it cannot be done. 

But outward conditions alone cannot produce the 
great movement that is due to occur in education in 
this country, and in the world. Our whole system 
needs to be re-vitalized and regenerated. But if we 
expect to accomplish this by reforming it from above 
we are doomed to disappointment. We cannot impose 
regeneration from above or from the outside. The 
great educational congress at Winnipeg in 1919 was a 
hopeful move, not from anything it did, but because 
it showed that some at least are beginning to think 
about these things. It may result in the establishing 
of some sort of national bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of information. Eloquent speakers were 
there from this continent and Great Britain, but the 
regeneration of schools by the regeneration of the teach- 
ing body never seems to have occurred to the wisest of 
them. There isn’t even one teacher upon the perman- 
ent council of fifty. To me this renders the whole affair 
more or less.of a disappointment. What is wanted is 
not one more organization to please and to tell us what 
to do and how to do it. ‘We have enough of those now. 
What is wanted, right at this moment, is the omnipo- 
tence of a new emotion, vitalizing the whole teaching 
body. When we have that we shall have regeneration. 
The most powerful drug in the world never cured a 
-sick baby. The cure has to come from within. If the 
vitality is not there to do the work—under stimulation 
possibly—-but if the vitality is not there, drugs are 
worthless. If the personnel of the teaching profession 
be not seized with anew and powerful emotion adminis- 
trative bodies can do little towards educational regenera- 
tion. 


If then administration cannot do it, much less can 
piles of brick and stone. A pile of brick or stone, 
wood and iron, is not a school. A school is a living 
thing. Brick and iron are dead. Let us have buildings 
by all means. We must have then. But when we 
have them we have not schools. The human element 
counts for more than the wood and iron, and the 
human element should be the best at our disposal. Bet- 
ter have third class buildings with first class teachers 
than first class buildings and third class teachers. The 
first class teacher is a sine qua non. The first class 
building is a great convenience. 


Speaking of the human element, I wish to appro- 
priate an expression used by a member of an important 
- school board in this province. It is this: One half of 
the parents of the boys of this country are men. One 
half the parents of the girls of this country are men 
also. Furthermore, one half the children of this coun- 
try will grow up to be men, if they get a chance. Need 
I emphasize the point that one half the training that 
our boys, and girls, receive should be given by men, 
and if we do not see to this we are going to pay the 
penalty. It is undoubtedly true that the greater part 
of the training children get in the home is from the 
mother. There is all the greater need for men and 
man’s viewpoint to be in evidence in our schools. In 
the child’s early years it is the mother that counts, but 
there comes a time when the father’s influence is either 
exercised or it ought to be exercised. In school life 
there are the same two aspects very clearly marked. 
In the early grades, and especially the primary grade, 
no man is in the same class as the gifted woman. We 
admire the proficiency of the physician, the engineer 
and the chemist, but when it comes to dealing with 20, 
30 or 40 young human beings with as many different 


kinds of home training and the same divergency of 
interest, aptitude, self-control, temperament and dis- 
position, and having those gathered together for the 


first time in a school room in charge of one grown: 


individual, the skill that can handle this irresponsible 
mass of young humanity and institute the reign of 
order and development in these young brains in the 
short time in which it is being accomplished.every day, 
makes the skill of the physician and his professional 
friends look like a mechanical exercise. The primary 
is one of the pivotal points in education, and the re- 
sponsibility for this period rests, and will continue to 
rest upon the women teachers. 


Another critical period in education, as important 
probably as the one referred to. occurs when students 
reach the upper grades of the public school, or more 
especially perhaps during the High School course. 
This is where the male teacher is essential. It is ex- 
tremely important that in these grades we should have 
a preponderance of male teachers. These should be 
men of strong personality, strong, physique, high 
ideals, broad and deep scholarship, in a word,—the best 
our Universities can turn out. One of these positions 
should be considered worthy of being called a man’s 


-job, and a good man’s job. Our growing boys demand 


it. I am further of the opinion that girls of this age 
will do better under men teachers than under women 
teachers exclusively. A ladies’ college is a poor sub- 
stitute for a school for either girls or boys of this age. 
By carefully compiied statistics it has been establish- 
ed, that it is during the High School age that the great 
impulses occur that largely determine the destiny of 
the individual. It is generally at High School that the 
boy suddenly realizes that life is not all play, that the 


_work he does at school is not for his teacher but for 


himself. It is at this age that his visions of the future 
take definite hape and link themselves up with actual 
life and he makes the great life decision from which in 
most cases he never get away. The division of educa- 
tion into elementary and secondary is not accidental, 
in spite of the glib of the way in which we may proceed 
to re-divide and sub-divide the course. Each has its 
peculiar problem and how fortunate the country i, 
which every child has at least the opportunity of obtain- 
ing both elementary and secondary education, and in 
obtaining these, of receiving the contribution that both 
sexes bring to the task of teaching. 


If we are to keep this in view teaching must be made 
much more attractive than it is to-day. Men, even in 
High Schools, will in a few vears be as scarce as the 
Great Auk in Newfoundland unless something of a 
very decided character happens to fill up the fast 
diminishing ranks. For years we have been used to the 
spectacle of teachers ceasing to teach and taking up 
Law, Medicine, Life Insurance, and merchantile pur- 
suits, driven by the inexorable law of self-preservation. 
When we are equally familiar with the reverse process, 
and doctors, lawyers, insurance agents and merchants 
give up these pursuits to make teaching their life work 
the situation may be saved. The fact that even such a 
suggestion seems fantastic but emphasize the evil days 
upon which theprofession has fallen. 


But these are days of reconstruction. New types of 
schools are being instituted and more new types are to 
follow. Our old types of schools have been criticised by 
the public, and are still being criticised. One of the 
grounds of criticism is that our courses are not practical 
enough. When the public criticises our schools, and 
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the same criticism comes again and again I am dis- 
posed to think the public has a case. hen however 
the public attempts to apply the remedy the public is 
generally wrong. That is not necessarily the most 
practical school activity that bears most directly on the 
exact processes that may make up the greater part of 
the student’s future life. As soon as the school be- 
comes an integral part of these processes the time has 
arrived to do away with the school. The boy or girl 
will learn these things more rapidly and more effective- 
ly if set at them in their pater pie om rather than in 
the artificial relations of the school. If that is what is 
meant by being practical we do not need any schools. 
Let one go back to a previous statement. That is not 
necessarily the most practical school activity that is 
most closely related to one’s probable life vocation. 
There is one thing that our schools must teach if they 
are to be practical—if they are to be schools in fact. 
There is one thing that stands out in absolute isolation, 
the Sirius of the educational firmament. If that one 
thing is omitted the school is a failure from a practical 
standpoint, and no amount of fooling with machinery, 
or playing with toys, or even honest application with a 
definite purpose can take its place or in any sense make 
up for its absence. Unfortunately that one thing is 
what the public generally forgets about, and it is the 
hardest thing in the world to teach. Compared to this 
the rest of the programme is a recreation. If the schools 
fail.in this, the failure is fundamental and absolute. 
That one thing is the power to think, and think ac- 
curately. What does the rest of the course amount to, 
no matter how elaborate or expensive, if this is left out? 
An appreciation of this fact may help to allay a lot of 
chatter on the one hand, and possibly dispose of some 
frills on the other. Back of all our planning we must 
keep this in mind, That is what makes practical teach- 
ing of the proper kind an education. This may sound 
like a platitude, but I verily believe that to an extent 
this vital thing is being relegated to the background. 
In Canadian schools it has so far been kept in view but 
the time has come when a struggle may be necessary 
to keep .our practical school courses founded upon this 
truth. If we let it go our system is lost, and Canada is 
lost with it. 

In our reconstruction too, another danger is im- 
minent, that is the danger that we shall be stampeded 
into building gigantic High Schools, I mean for cities 
of the size of those in Alberta at least. This is one of 
the holus-bolus reforms brought across the line from 
places that have practically nothing in common with 
Alberta cities, and from places which, if the truth were 
known, would often themselves be a hundred times 
better off with more and smaller schools. This “big 
mill” idea is fundamentally wrong no matter how large 
and beautiful the building may be. It costs the tax- 
payers more than is necessary, it costs the pupils much 
more than is necessary, and in essential respects falls 
far short of the smaller unit system. In other words, 
it is an extravagant blunder, and one that once com- 
mitted, can practically never be corrected. 

No sooner is the big institution than it is necessary 
to divide it into groups or units, and once divided into 
units, there is no adequate reason for gathering these 
units under the same roof. The units would be bet- 
ter scattered about so as to bring opportunity to every 
child’s door. When density of population comes, then 
these units may have to be piled up, rather than spread 
out. There is an attraction in the organization of the 
big institution. There is an attraction in plenty of 





things that may be beautifully worked out on paper, 
and the more complete the pore organization the less 
account is probably taken of the human material that 
is worked upon, with its individuals and individual 
characteristies. Class work, divorced from individual 
appreciation, leadership, and sympathy, becomes more 
and more ineffective in reality, and at the same time, 
more and more deceptive, for the unresisting human 
material passes through the mill with possibly the brain 
and rel trained exquisitely, but the soul untouched 
and unresponsive. o great impulse grasps the heart 
and sends the average student forth with the motive 
power of a great life’s work called into being. The 
machine works admirably. When Class A goes out, 
Class B comes in, just so many units to the stranger in 
charge. To him they are as alike as Chinese coolies on 
the way to France during the war, in reality, possessing 
in their numbers, the endless variety of sympathy, 
emotion, latent powers of initiative and leadership, 
waiting to be brought out by the personal touch. But 


‘the teacher sees not the variety. How can he? He, 


like them, is part of the machine, a wheel in the “‘big 
mill.” The lonesomeness of a great city falls upon 
many a boy and girl, for companionship means more 
than the machine. 

Why does Oxford stand out before the world as the 
emblem of finished scholarship? If I may venture an 
opinion, it is because Oxford is the very antithesis of 
the modern “big mill” idea in higher education. And 
in higher education, if anywhere, the gigantic institu- 
tion has a place. Some of our modern reformers could 
reorganize Oxford with great relish. These old col- 
leges, each with its own tradition, and who can over- 
estimate, the value of a tradition, even in a high school? 
each with its own methods, its own individuality and 
atmosphere, each following its own course, deal with 
individuals rather than mobs. What an opportunity 
for our great organizers! But Oxford has a soul, and 
if brought under the hand of the “deadly system” and 
transformed into a great mill, the soul of Oxford 
would depart in less than one year, perhaps to find re- 
incarnation in Russia or Japan, Oxford would be dead. 

What then becomes of the Composite High School, 
the high school that leads to many vocations instead 
of to few? the school that trains the hand, the eye, 
the intellect, and opens up to its graduates a great world 
of opportunity, and avenues of service that as yet we 
have not had? There is great need for such training, 
training that gives students of many varied types op- 
portunity to find themselves, and to prepare to fit in 
where their lives can be of best service to others, and 
the greatest pleasure to themselves. But in the Com- 
posite High School idea I see nothing that necessitates 
the “big mill.” It is only a question of organization. 
It is not a difficult matter to substitute the “composite 
high school system” for the “composite high school.” 
It is being worked out satisfactorily at the present time. 
It can be worked out in such a way as to make the big 
mill, the gigantic institution, look exactly like the 
colossal blunder that in reality it is, except perhaps in 
our very largest cities where the evil is forced upon us. 
In Calgary or Edmonton, population is not so dense or 
room so scarce that the better may not be followed. 
Fortunately there are still open spaces where the mind 
may find relaxation and the body recreation on the 
athletic field. But even now we are building our 
schools, big and little, with very small regard for this 
phase of school life. No ponderous industrial machin- 
ery, no scientific delving, or imaginative flights can 
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make up to the boy or girl, boy especially, for this lack. 
It is an outrage on our youth to build schools where no 
provision at all, or very inadequate provision is made 
for athletics. No gymnasium ever built, or that ever 
will be equipped, is comparable to the gymnasium of 
the great out-doors. It may be possible to have the big 
school placed where this provision is adequate but as a 
rule inadequate provision of athletic grounds is just 
one more draw back to add to the others. - 

In our reconstruction restlessness are many encourag- 
ing signs. With all the attention that is being given 
to the subject of education, by governments, by other 
administrative bodies, by spontaneous advisory or- 
ganizations, and by the public in general, the time 
seems ripe for a big forward movement. I believe the 
big forward movement is already under way and to 
my mind the organization of the teachers themselves 
is of greater promise than any other single sign or con- 
dition, and that for several reasons. In the first place 
it-represents a force that is additional to all those other 
forces which have been more or less active for genera- 
tions but which in themselves seem unable to produce 
satisfactory results. This promises to provide the extra 

ush needed at a critical time. The second reason is 

ecause if the status of the teacher is raised an increas- 
ing number of the best type of men and women may 
be expected to engage in teaching. The third reason 
seems to me really the greatest of all and deserves more 
than passing mention. 

The teachers of this country owe much to the labor 
movement and its heroic leaders, who, during the past 
half century have been fighting our battles as well as 
their own, and often under distressingly unfavorable 
circumstances. The leaders of the labor movement did 
not always occupy the position of respect they occupy 
to-day. Let me put this question: What is the greatest 
thing the labor movement has accomplished? The 
worker has obtained better conditions of labor such as 
greater confort, better safeguards against injury and 
death, shorter working hours insuring time for health- 
ful recreation and home duties. This is an effect of 
the unionization of labor, but to my mind not by any 
means the greatest effect. He has obtained greater 
comfort in the home, owing to better wages, more 
wholesome food and better physical development for the 
the children of the home, decent clothing for them and 
the chance of an elementary school education or bet- 
ter, more joy in life for all. This is another effect of 
labor’s progress upward. There is still another effect 
which to me seems greater than all these, and that is 
the subjective effect. This great effect of the labor 
move stands out clear-cut and impelling to-day. I refer 
to the effect on the manhood and womanhood of the 
workers themselves. “Life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment.” 

You may now anticipate perhaps the third reason 
for expecting greater things of the organization of our 
teachers than from the agencies mentioned. Were | 
not a teacher 1 might hesitate to say it, but to me the 
greatest effect is to be looked for in the manhood and 
womanhood of our own members. If this be so, who 
can measure its meaning to the youth of this country? 
The force than can dignify, broaden, and endow with 
professional pride and honour the teachers of Canada 
is the greatest force that can operate in the realm of 
education. 


Why are our people so long in seeing this? It has 
never been generally recognized. Call to mind all the 


great educational reforms proposed in your life time 
and what reforms ever took cogisance of this essential ? 
It is comparatively (I say comparatively) easy to get 
support in a big building programme in the establish- 
ment of some new branch of training, in some novelty 
or frill, because the new institution is the monument 
erected in memory of the originator. It makes a show 
and commends recognition. But work for the better- 
ment of our schools by the raising of the teachers’ 
status has been considered a sort of labor of love, a non- 
productive investment from the point of view of the 
spectacular. It does not compel immediate recognition. 
I am confident such a view is very short sighted. The 
accomplishment of this result would be more than 
spectacular. It would be doing the one thing without 
which all else matters little, and would not be lacking 
in spectacular features. The policy that is going to 
erect the real monument is the policy that puts the 
human factor first and the material factor second. 

Let me mention another threathened importation 
from the south that needs to be closely examined before 
being passed by the immigration authorities. I refer 
to the great 6-3-5 proposition. A point dwelt upon by 
those advocating it, is that it promises to keep the 
students coaxed along by giving them something new 
at more frequent intervals. Along with that might be 
put the opportunity of starting students at language 
work before the language faculty has largely been lost. 
I consider this an important point but I am satisfied 
that this as well as other possible advantages can be ob- 
tained more effectively by other means. As to the coax- 
ing process, I think it is a delusion. I agree with the 
advocates of the 6-3-3 system, that 8 years is too long 
a period to spend in the elementary part of a child’s 
education. We might: have saved ourselves some 
trouble had we been more careful in adapting the grade 
system to our own conditions. This is another 
American system which, to say the least, requires 
heroic modifications. It is the case of trying to fit our 
needs to a system instead of a system to our needs. Most 
assuredly 8 years is too long, but the remedy lies not in 
transferring grades VII and VIII to a Junior High 
School, but by covering the essential work of the first 
8 grades in six years, thus having the great majority 
of students enter High School at 13 years of age. Let 
me suggest another catchy number combination. It is 
perhaps easier to eriticize destructively than con- 
structively. This is constructive in its aim. I wish to 
suggest the 6-4-4 system instead of the 6-3-3. It might 
he found advisable to make it 6-5-4 in time. By the 
6-3-3 scheme a student entering school at 7 years of 
age would enter Junior High School at 13 years, Senior 
[igh School at 16 years and at 19 years of age graduate 
from High School. According to the 6-4-4 system he 
would enter ordinary High School at 13, the Univer- 
sity, Technical or other college at 17 and have a degree 
at 21 years of age. It is unfortunate that we even talk 
of such a system as the 6-3-3 and thus tacitly assume 
that the High School graduate has finished his educa- 
tion. Let us talk about a system in which the educated 
young man and young woman is assured to have a col- 
lege education, not necessarily in arts but in some line. 
What are our Universities for? At present they are for 
the education of the few, pathetically few indeed. Oh 
yes! Alberta University has a thousand students, 
Toronto University has two thousand students. What 
if they have? If Canadians are to be an educated peo- 
ple these numbers must be multiplied by a substantial 
factor. Yes, but these institutions get cumbrous when 
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too large and the college spirit is lost in the mob. This 
is doubtless true too, but is no answer. If it is advisable 
to have 5 times as many go through our Universities, 
then it is advisable to have 5 times as many go through. 
If our Universities are of any use I need not argue this 
point. How can this be brought about? There is only 


. one way. Our system must be decentralized. We are 


cursed in many ways by the centralization mania. Our 
High Schools have been built in large centres of popula- 
tion and even in this age we are only beginning to 
treat seriously the problem of rural High School educa- 
tion. High School education must be spread out in- 
stead of centralized . Our High Schoo! population in 
Alberta should be doubled also, and if so, decentraliza- 
tion is one of the means to accomplish this. Put High 
Schools within easy reach of the greatest possible num- 
ber of students. Surely this point will be conceded. If 
then it is good policy to take High Schools to the 
pupils, why would it not be equally commendable to 
take University Education to the students also? We 
are only playing at the game until we seriously consider 
this question. I do not mean sending out extension 
lectures, but real systematized University education. Of 
course the University authorities won’t believe this. It 
may take dynamite to do it but I believe that if neces- 
sary the dynamite should be used and our biggesi. 
Universities blown to fragments. Once upon a time there 
was a town called Constantinople. The professors wer 
all congregated there and stroking their beards in smug 
satisfaction, doled out learning’s precious tid-bits to th- 
fortunate fev who might attend lectures at “Varsity,” 
we shall say. Dynamite was used there. The learned 
congregation were scattered to the four winds of heaven 
and as a consequence we read of the Revival of Learn- 
ing. History is due to repeat itself if someone will 
supply the dynamite. Nothing short of decentraliza- 
tion will supply the necessary multiplier to effect this 
very desirable popularization and diffusion of higher 
education. 

Let the Americans have their Junior High Schools 
if they want them, but let Canadians have the super- 
High School. Let us have these High Schools to com- 
plete Grade XIV instead of Grade XII wherever 
enough students can be served to make classes of fair 
size. Let the students finish up at the Provincial cen- 
tre, for the present at least, but if for every thousand in 
attendance at this centre there are two thousand more 
at convenient centres taking the first years of a College 
course we shall begin to be educated people. Talk 
about “equality of opportunity!” We can surely get 
much nearer to it than we are now. There is no ques- 
tion but our Universities, apart from their original re- 
search work, exist only for the comparatively wealthy 
and our High Schools to quite an extent are subject to 
the same criticism. We must take secondary and high- 
er educational facilities to the doors of the greatest pos- 
sible number of our citizéns. 

Let me mention one more matter that I think should 
receive attention in Englishing speaking Canada. It 
is the matter of teaching our students a language other 
than the mother tongue, what,language this should be 
and when it should be taught. There has been more 
or less bitter controversy in more than one Province of 
this Dominion over the language of instruction in our 
schools. and the teaching of languages other than Eng- 
lish. I have no desire whatever to open up such a con- 
troversy in Alberta. What J wish to urge is apart from 
what has caused these controversies and I think would 
help to put the language question on a non-controversial 





plane throughout our whole Dominion if once adopted. 
In the first place, I wish to take the position that the 
educated man or woman should have a knowledge of 
the mother tongue plus at least one other living lan- 
guage. I assume this is generally conceded. In the 
second place, I hold that both a reading and speaking 
knowledge of one language is vastly to be preferred to 
a smattering of two or three languages.. I think that 
ought to be conceded, whether it is or not. As a result, 
the High School language course should be confined 
to one living language other, than English. If that is 
done, the next point is the choice of language to be pre- 
scribed. There can be only one answer to this. French 
is the other language that we should teach. Need I 
stop to prove this. A little German is taught here and 
there to be sure, but the pruning knife must be used 
and here is. one place to use it. Let the Universities 
take over the teaching of German, as they have already 
taken charge of the teaching of Italian, Spanish, Greek 
and Hebrew. With extended University facilities Ger- 
man need not be learned by fewer. than at present and 
French might be taught with real purpose and effective- 
ness. The next point upon which I wish to ask your 
assent is this; is it wise to teach our students French, 
is it even wiser to teach it to them when they are able 
to learn it, that is, before they have largely lost the 
faculty of acquiring a new language. Then, let me say 
French should be started whenever and wherever pos- 
sible before Grade IX. It might take some little time 
to make this general but by utilizing our French 
scholars where we have them and starting French in 
Grade VIT our High School graduates would very soon 
leave High School with a real knowledge of a language 
other than the mother tongue. If French is not worth 
teaching in that way, I doubt the wisdom of teaching it 
at all. But it is worth teaching at all. Let me put 
it in another way. If the sense of power, satisfaction, 
and language insight given by the old method of teach- 
ing simply Grammar and Translation, has kept the 
subject on the curriculum so long what might we not 
hope for with oral French in addition, and oral French 
begun two years earlier in the course? 


Let me add another word on this point. What bet- 
ter guarantee for the future of our country, which 
originally was New France, which is now both French 
and English and which must ever remain a country of 
two languages, than the frank recognition of the fact 
that next to English, we of English speaking stock 
should know French, and know it as a living, spoken 
language and not simply study it as we study the origin 
of our alphabet or the markings of a cabbage butterfly. 
It would prove a pleasure to ourselves and the action 
would not be lost on the finely sensitive appreciation 
of our French speaking compatriots. 


In these rambling remarks I have tried to keep in 
view our national interests and the preservation of our 
national traditions and characteristics. If I have 
magnified our own Canadian viewpoint may I use a 
quotation given by Professor Ivy Martin at the Win- 
nipeg Convention in answer to the charge of supporting 
his country right or wrong. 


Yes; My country right or wrong, 
If right to be kept right, 
If wrong to be set right, 
but My country right or wrong. 


T. E. A. STANLEY. 
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Stems From Overseas 
(Contributed by M. J.G. ) 
School Co-Operation 








With the object of reducing running costs by pur. 
chasing all such articles as food, books, stationery, 
sports equipment, and other requirements at lowest 
prices, the leading schools of the country (England) 
are combining to form one central purchasing organiza- 
tion. An association has already been formed, the 
Schools and Services Supplies, capital £100,000 to be 
supplied by the schools themselves, and two depots 
opened, one at Eastbourne and one at Bristol. A year- 
ly turnover of nearly £3,000,000 is anticipated. Mr. 
A. E. J. Ferguson, merchandise manager of Selfridge’s, 
has been elected general manager of the association. 


A Teachers’ Congress 


A Congress of teachers under the auspices of the 
Educational Institute of Seotland met at Inverness 
after Christmas. Delegates from the National Union 
of Teachers, England, were present and took part :n 
the proceedings. Some of the ideas expressed at that 
Congress were as follows: 

Mr. Powell, vice-president of the N. U. T. said that 
in Scotland they had travelled a long way along the 
path of consolidation of the profession. In England 
they were considering the unifying of the profession, 
and one of his purposes in coming north was to study 
the success of Scottish teachers along these lines. They 
had awakened in him a new hope which he trusted 
he would yet see fulfilled—a hope of a unified teach- 
ing service of England and Scotland, when the forces 
which had been gradually drawing together the peo- 
ples on both sides of the border should find their full- 
est expression in the work done in their schools, when 
the teachers would realize that the work of education 
they did was not for England, not for Scotland, no“ 
for the British Isles alone, but for the whole world— 
a work which the teachers had in common as a sacred 
charge. 

* * * 


“The fight that teachers are constantly putting up 
for fair emoluments is the first educational problem. 
The reason for the shortage of teachers is that the 
emoluments of teachers are such that they cannot lead 
a life which will enable them to fulfil their desires to 
give of the best that is in them.”’ 


Three statements have been made by people of con- 
siderable importance in this country: 

(1) Mr. Fisher, in introducing the Fisher Grant in 
Parliament found the strongest argument he could ad- 
duce for payment of the grant was to assure members 
that a discontented teacher was a danger to the State. 

(2) During the previous week, Mr. Lloyd George, in 
resisting the appeal that was made in the House of 
Commons on economic grounds to cut down the cost 
of education, pointed out that in Ireland Sinn Feinism 
was largely the produet of half-starved teachers. 

(3) Lord Burnham, in a covering letter sent with 
his report said: ‘‘There is, I think, general agreement 
that it (the adoption of a national scale of salaries) 


has already succeeded in creating in the country at 
large a much clearer atmosphere, and better temper, 
and has largely neutralized in the province of public 
education, influences which at one time threatened not 
only to impair,the efficiency of that service, but also 
to weaken its stablising influence in the critical period 
of national reconstruction.’’ 


‘‘Taking the Education Authorities as a body,’’ said 
an Ex-Provost of Inverness, ‘‘they are a great im- 
provement on the small School Boards. From my own 
experience I know that the five member School Board 
was a most unsatisfactory body.’’ 


.: 2 * 
Salary Schedules 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Edueation, England, in a letter to Lord Burnham with 
regard to the national scale of salaries says: 

‘‘T weleome the prospect of checking the bewilder- 
ing of local scales. The reduction of the varieties to 
a reasonable number of Standard Scales will greatly 
facilitate administration and conduce to the consolida- 
tion of the teaching service.’’ 


* * . 
Supply of Teachers 


Miss J. F. Wood, President of the N. U. T. at a 
Teachers’ Conference held in the north of England 
lately, pointed out that at present about 6,000 teachers 
are turned out annually by the Training Colleges in 
England in face of a requirement estimated by the 
Board of Education in 1919 at nearly 10,000. Taking 
a wastage of 4 per cent. for men, and 6 per cent. for 
women they need, to maintain the present numbers, an 
annual supply of 1,392 men and 7,040 women. They 
were only obtaining two-thirds of the numbers re- 
quired to replace ordinary wastage. 


* * * 
University Evening Classes 


Glasgow University Court had before it, at its last 
meeting, a recommendation from the Council of the 
Institute—the Teachers’ organization in Scotland, that 
evening classes which would. qualify for graduation 
be established. 


* * * 
Recognition of the Teaching Profession 


Education is represented in the Prime Minister’s 
Honour List by the following decorations: 

C.B.: Mr. H. Pelham, Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Education. 

Irish Privy Councillor: The Rev. Dr. T. Hamilton, 
President and Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Belfast. 

Knights: Mr. J. Daniel, member of the Cardiff 
Education Committee; Mr. T. D. Owen, for services in 
connection with the University College of North 
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Wales; Mr. E. T. Stockton, Governor of Manchester 
University; Professor James Walker, Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Edinburgh. 


Books for Teachers 


A General and Regional Geography for Students 
by J. F. Unstead, M.A., D.Se., Lecturer of Geography, 
University of London, and S. G. R. Taylor, B.Se.—is 
an excellent up-to-date work on the Physical and Com- 
mercial Geography of the World. In it are given the 
new boundaries in Europe as re-arranged by the Peace 


Conference, also descriptions of the new countries, 


established. A list of books for further reading—of 
the chief authorities on the subject—is given at the 
end of each section. The publishers are George Philip 


& Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London, England, and 
the price, including postage, is nine shillings. This 
book should be of special interest to teachers of Grades 
VIII. and X. Geography. 


* * * 


Over 200 teachers made “The Teachers’ Book of 
Hints that Win Success” (4 shilling and 10 pence, post 
free). The book is packed with new ideas and 
methods, practical suggestions and hints on every 
phase of school work, and represents the combined 
originality and resource of over 200 of the nation’s 
most skilled specialist teachers. It deals directly and 
practically with almost every subject in the curriculum 
—Nature, Geography, Art, Science, History, Needle- 
work, Arithmetic, English, Reading, Writing, ete. 





Jnint Committer of Crusters and Alliance 











The joint conference of representatives of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance with representatives of the 
Alberta Trustees’ Association was held at the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Edmonton, on Saturday, March, 5th. 
The representatives of the Trustees were: William 
Rea, Chairman of the Edmonton Board and President 
of the Trustees’ Association; T. O. King, Raymond; H. 
C. Wingate, Cayley; and R. H. MacDonald, Trochu. 
The Allianee was represented by the four senior 
officers: Messrs. Stanley, Newland, Peasley and 
Barnett, while John T. Ross; the Deputy Minister, act- 
ed as chairman, of the conference. 


Speaking generally, one cannot say that very much 
was accomplished. The official forms of contract from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan were examined but the 
discussion mainly centred around the Substitute Clause 
5 offered by the Alliance in place of Clause 5 of the 
new departmental form of agreement. The Alliance 


contended that to deny a teacher the right to be ac- 


companied by ‘‘a representative’’ or ‘‘agent’’ at any 
meeting of the school board having under inquiry the 
conduct or efficiency of the teacher, is to make it im- 
possible for the Alliance to function in protecting its 
members, and, to a great extent, emasculates the 
organization; to this the Alliance representatives 
could not be expected to consent, although they were 
prepared to insert the words, other than a solicitor, 
after the word ‘‘representative’’ or ‘‘agent,’’ thereby 
forgoing the right of representation by a lawyer. It 
must be understood, of course, that even under the de- 
partmental form a teacher could avail himself of the 
services of a lawyer at the hearing, because lawyers 
are usually rate-payers, and Clause 5 provides that the 
teacher may be accompanied at the hearing by a rate- 
payer. 

Some of the trustees’ representatives thought that, 
if the Substitute. Clause 5 proposed by the Alliance 
were adopted, the teacher would always be represent- 
ed by an ‘‘expert’’ who would generally have the 
board at a disadvantage. To this objection the Alli- 


ance officials replied that there could be no objection 
whatever if the board likewise employed “experts”: 
the board could afford to do this much better than the 
Alliance. 





Finally, the trustees proposed that the Alliance ac- 
cept the departmental form for one year, leaving the 
Substitute Clause 5 in SBeyance until the whole mat- 
ter could be discussed thoroughly by trustees through- 
out the province, and be placed before the Trustees’ 
Convention a year hence. But the Alliance officers 
demurred at this. For, if in the meantime Sec. 151 of 
the S. O. were to be amended by a deletion of the 
clause providing for alteration or amendment of the 
teachers’ agreement, the departmental form would be 
rigidly fixed, requiring another amendment to the 8. 
O. before a change could be effected. Nor is it likely 
that the next Trustees’ Convention—which will pro- 
bably number more than 1,500 delegates—will find it 
any more convenient to deal with the question than 
the recent Convention has done. And most important 
of all: the Minister of Education agreed with the Alli- 
ance in June last that he would not oppose the alter- 
ation of the word ‘‘rate-payer’’ in his form to ‘‘re- 
presentative’’ under certain circumstances; e.g., in the 
ease of city boards. By consenting to the proposal 
of the trustees the Alliance would, therefore, be pro- 
gressing backward—throwing away some of their 
gains and placing themselves in a position where their 
organization could function only under great difficulty. 

Some minor points were discussed with more un- 
animity. The committee agreed, for example, to 
change the period of notice of the hearing from 5 days 
to 10 days. There was discussion over the desirability 
of making some change in the departmental form so as 
to adapt it for use by boards who operate their schools 
for a part of a year only. The Alliance officials, how- 
ever, thought that it was no hardship to ask a board 
to give the usual 30 days’ notice in such a case. 
Further discussion occurred on the question of sus- 
pending a teacher’s certificate for breach of contract 
in view of the fact that the common law remedy in 
damages is unavailing in many cases. A recommenda- 
tion was unanimously agreed to asking the Depart- 
ment to make provisions in the S. O. for the payment 
of a teacher’s salary once every month instead of once 
every three months, as at present. 

The members of the committee were allowed travel- 
ling expenses and maintenance and a perquisite of $10 
per diem. 


a 
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“Gands Across the Seas” Mouvement 








Parliament Buildings, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 21st Jan., 1921. 
John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Edmonton. 

Dear Mr. Barnett,—I wish to thank you most sincere- 
ly for the copy of the A. T. A. Magazine which you are 
good enough to send me regularly, and in which I am 
always extremely interested. Some time in the not too 


distant future, when I am not so completely over- . 


whelmed With work as I am at the moment, I will try 
to let you have something in connection with the Na- 
tional Council of Education, or the ‘‘Hands Across the 
Seas’’ Movement. 

The latter is now being reorganized under the tenta- 
tive name of the ‘‘Overseas Education League.’’ The 
process is naturally a slow one, though progress is be- 
ing made as you will see on reference to the enclosed 
copies of correspondence recently received from New 
Zealand. If you think this will in any wise interest 
your readers, you are at liberty to make what use of 
it you care to. 

With all good wishes for 1921, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
FRED. J. NEY, 
Honorary Organizer. 
New Zealand Education Department 
Wellington, 29th October, 1920, 





NEW ZEALAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Fred J. Ney, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary, 
‘*Hands Across the Seas,”’ 
Department of Education, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Dear Sir,—The Education Department of New 
Zealand has decided to support the movement which 
has for its object the exchange of teachers between 
different parts of the British Empire. With this in 
view, Regulations, a copy of which is enclosed, have 
recently been issued setting forth the conditions under 
which exchanges will be effected in New Zealand. It 
will be noted that not more than six New Zealand 
teachers will be granted monetary assistance under the 
scheme and of these some may wish not to take em- 
ployment abroad, but to visit educational institutions 
and study education systems. 

Teachers’ Certificates granted in any part of the 
British Empire will under this scheme be recognized 
in New Zealand, and I shall be glad to know whether 
the Education Authorities in your country will recog- 
nize New Zealand Teachers’ Certificates during the 
time our teachers are in your service. 

It may be of service to you to know that the school 
year in New Zealand begins on or about 1st February 
and ends about 16th December with the usual term 
and occasional holidays. Primary or elementary 
school teachers are engaged and paid by Education 
Boards, of which there are nine in New Zealand, but 
the salaries are according to a uniform scale prescrib- 
ed by the Education Department. Secondary and 


technical school teachers are engaged and paid by 
Boards of Managers. In all cases, however, communi- 
cations regarding exchanges should now be addressed 
to the Education Department. 

In connection with the payment of salary, I would 
draw your attention to the provision in Regulations 
14 and 15 whereby the New Zealand Education Depart- 
ment undertakes to use every endeavor to prevent loss 
of salary by any teacher coming to New Zealand from 
abroad under this scheme. I hope I am right in antici- 


. pating that similar consideration will be given New 


Zealand teachers who take up temporary service in 
your community. 

I trust that if any teachers make application to you 
for information regarding exchanges with New Zea- 
land teachers you will impress on them the necessity 
of giving full information as detailed in Regulation 
5. Their statements regarding their service, experi- 
ence and teaching ability should be substantiated by 
an official endorsement. This will be done by my De- 
partment in the case of all New Zealand teachers ap- 
proved for service abroad. 

The importance of this scheme has long been re- 
cognized by all who desire to strengthen the links 
between the Motherland and the Dominions and to 
bring the Dominions themselves more closely together. 
The Hon. C. J. Parr, Minister of Education in New 
Zealand, in desirous that every encouragement shall be 
given to the scheme in this country, and, if more ex- 
changes are desired than are provided’ for under our 
Regulations, he will, I feel sure, give favourable con- 
sideration to an extension of the schemes. My Depart- 
ment will be glad to have your valued assistance in 
facilitating any exchanges that may be arranged, and 
will be grateful for any information or advice you may 
offer with the object of improving the scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. B. STRONG, 
Chief Inspector of Primary Schools. 





REGULATIONS 





1. The Education Department of New Zealand shall 
act as the intermediary to effect exchanges between 
teachers from abroad and teachers employed in the 
primary, secondary or technical schools, or in the is- 
land dependencies of New Zealand. 

2. Applications for exchange will be received by the 
Director of Education from New Zealand teachers not 
later than 30th June of the year preceding that for 
which engagement abroad is sought. 

3. Applications will also be received by the Director 
not later than 30th September in each year from New 
Zealand teachers who desire leave of absence in ac- 
cordance with clause 72 of the Regulations for the 
Salaries of Public School Teachers, etc., to visit schools 
in other countries. 

4. Any application for leave of absence under these 
regulations shall first receive the approval of the con- 
trolling authority in whose service the applicant is for 
the time being employed. 

5. Each applicant shall be required to furnish the 
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Devote your spare time in 
preparing yourself for a 
more responsible and lucra- 
tive position. I. C. S. 
Courses are asy to learn, 
easy to remember and easy 
to apply. 


Write or call for free 
prospectus. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Canadian Limited 


408 Agency Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta 





J University of Toronto Toronto. 


Che School 


Canada’s Leading Educational Journal 

During its eight years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now 4 it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, prog- 
ressive, educational journal, produced 
by teachers for teachers. A cootion of 
it is devoted entirely to Alberta mat- 
ters, is edited by an Alberta editor, 
= controlled by an Alberta com- 

ee. 

“The newest and the best in educa- 
tion” is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It 
supplies an abundance of the best of 
material on teaching the newer sub- 
jects, on art, agriculture, nature study, 
primary work, current events, the 
teaching of the after-war settlements. 

Subscriptions, $1.25 per annum. 


Extension Office 





























A BOMONT & COMPANY 
Hair Specialists—Cosmeticians 


Consult us about your Hair 
and Complexion troubles. 


Phone M6026 605 ist Street W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA. 


Marinello Beauty Preparations. 





Star Cycle Company 


PERFECT BICYCLES 
REPAIRS & ACCESSORIES 
Established 1906 
“Gramophones Repaired” 
PHONE M7107 
222 7th AVE. E., CALGARY 


Buy Your Ladies’ Home Journal 
PATTERNS 


From 


THE ESDALE PRESS LTD. 
10349 JASPER AVE., EDMONTON 











DRS. SAWYER & HOLLISS 
DENTAL SURGEONS 
Edmonds Block, 12th Ave, & ist W. 
(Half Block From Public Library) 
PHONE M 3686 .- . CALGARY 
































BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 


Alberta Corner, - CALGARY 


R. H. MORRISON 
PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 
Phone M5448 609 1st St. W. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


FOR 


BOOTS and SHOES 
—s E E— 
HERBERT TAYLOR 


“The Store of Guaranteed Quality 
and Economy” 


Phone W4930 


803 17th Ave. W. . CALGARY 
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PEARSON’S 


BOOK, STATIONERY AND 
WALLPAPER HOUSE 


Headquarters For Everything In 


Books, Stationery, Toys, Dolls, Fan- 

cy Goods, Pictures, Games, Phono- 

graphs, Records, Sheet Music, Player 
Rolls, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


216 Eighth Ave. East 
CALGARY 











teape JL mann 


The Underwood is used by prac- 
tically all schools which teach 
typewriting. 

It is more generally used in 
offices than all other type- 
writers now manufactured. 
The Underwood has won every 
world’s Championship for Speed 
and Accurancy. 


United Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
And Other Canadian Cities 





VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; 

Simpson, LL.B. Empire Building Mice. 
101ist St. and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. 
Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc., Thacker Bond and Mort- 
gage Company of Minneapolis, Cana- 
dian Dinant Coal Company, Limited. 

















ALBERTA COLLEGE 
SOUTH 
EDMONTON 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Rev. A. S. Tuttle, M.A., D.D. 
Principal 
PHONE 311853 
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Director with the following information provided for 
the purpose, and obtainable from controlling authori- 
ties : 


(a) Name in full. 

(b) Address. 

(c) Age. 

(d) Condition (married or single). 

(e) Number of years service as a teacher. 

(f) Present position. 

(g) Present annual salary. 

(h) Kind of work at present engaged in. 

(i) Nature of previous experience. 

(j) List of certificates or diplomas. 

(k) Country, State, or Province to which applicant 
desires to go. 

(1) Nature of work or position (if any) desired 
abroad. 


6. New Zealand applicants will be required to under- 
take to return to the New Zealand education service for 
a period of at least three years. 


7. Not more than six applicants shall be selected in 
any one year under these regulations. 


8. In considering the general suitability of ap- 
plicants, preference shall be given to teachers repre- 
sentative of different branches of school work and to 
those who have a sufficiently long term of unexpired 
service, provided that no applicant shall be approved 
who has had more than thirty-five years’ service in the 
case of men or more than twenty-five years’ service in 
the case of women. The decision of the Director re- 
garding the selection of applicants shall be final. 


9. To the six successful applicants there shall be re- 
funded on their return to the Vay ‘Zealand education 
service, or on leaving Eng’= . tor New Zealand, half 
the amount of their passage money between terminal 
_ports (return fare, second saloon), provided that such 
refund shall in no case exceed $50. In additio1., suc- 
cessful applicants sha.i also be paid during the time 
they are unemployed outside New Zealand and en- 
gaged in educational investigation, full salary for a 
period not exceeding two months, and Falf salary for 
an additional period not exceeding one month. 


10. Any teacher granted leave under these regula- 
tions shall be required on his return to New Zealand 
to furnish the Director with an account of his work 
and experience abroad, and the Education Department 
will reserve to itself the right to publish any or all of 
these reports. 


11. Education authorities abroad shall be required 
to furnish the New Zealand Education Department 
with reports on the character of the work done by New 
Zealand teachers for whom exchanges have been ar- 
ranged under these regulations. 

12. Leave of absence under these regulations shall 
not be granted for more than one year, except that in 
special circumstances, and with the approval of the 
Minister, such leave may be extended for an additional 
year. 

13. Teachers who are in permanent positions in other 
countries and who apply for temporary employment in 
the New Zealand education service, either by way of 
exchange with New Zealand teachers or otherwise, 
shall be required to furnish as far as possible the in- 
formation detailed in clause 5 hereof, and further, 
shall, through a responsible authority furnish informa- 
tion as to their status and efficiency. : 


14. As far as possible arrangements shall be made 
either to effect exchanges between teachers whose 
salaries for the time being are approximately equal, 
or to find for approved teachers from abroad other 
positions commensurate with their certified efficiency ; 
but the New Zealand Education Department will ac- 
cept no responsibility for any loss in salary incurred 
under these regulations, whether the teacher be a New 
Zealand teacher or one from abroad. 


15. A teacher from abroad appointed temporarily to 
a position in New Zealand under these regulations shall 
receive such salary as will, subject to Schedules I to IV 
of the Regulations for the Salaries of Public School 
Teachers, approximate most nearly to the salary he 
received in his last permanent position. 


be Se 





THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 

To the Editor of The Globe: A recent news item 
states that the U. F. O. women have placed themselves 
on record as critics of the Hon. Mr. Grant, Minister 
of Education, because he has advocated higher salaries 
for teachers. Doubtless, the Hon. Minister is per- 
fectly informed as to his duties and is quite able to 
defend his position, but this rather remarkable point 
of view challenges consideration from all intelligent 
citizens. 

What are the duties of a Minister of Education? 
Apparently, the U.F.O. women consider that increased 
grants to rural schools, text-books and revision of the 
curriculum are within his province, but with teachers’ 
salaries he has nothing to do (except to hand ont 
gerenous grants towards paying them. ) 

At present there is a shortage of 2,000 teachers in 
Ontario. Many schools are closed for lack of teachers, 
and many more are in charge of those lacking the 
qualifications which, for many years, Ontario has 
proudly claimed for her teachers. 

Is that no concern of a Minister of Education? 

Of what use is all the machinery of education with- 
out the teacher, the vitalizing personality, behind it? 

From a business point of view, there is no better 
investment for money than in providing the best pos- 
sible educational advantages for the citizens of to-mor- 
row. 

The efficiency of the schools depends almost upon the 
ability, personality, and leadership of the teachers. 
The brightest and best young people from the high 
schools and colleges should be attracted to the teach- 
ing profession and kept there—not for their own sake, 
but for the good of the community. There is only one 
way of doing this. Put the teaching profession upon 
such a basis, financially, that it can compete with other 
callings in attractiveness. 

There was a day, not so far past, when many girls 
became teachers simply because that was practically the 
only occupation open to a well-educated girl. In those 
times, teachers were plentiful and salaries correspond. 
ingly low. That day is past forever. The college or 
high school graduate of to-day is offered a choice of 
many occupations. 

Why should she choose teaching? It is not par- 
ticularly fascinating to most ambitious young people. 
It requires a long and expensive course of training to 
qualify as a teacher. It is not particularly stimu- 
lating. Many of a teacher’s evening hours must be 
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Metropolitan Printing 
Co., Limited 


Williamson Blk. 
JASPER AVE. E. EDMONTON 





Specializing in 
CATALOGUES 


and all kinds of Commercial 
Printing 














10133 =10ist Street 4 
+ EOMONTON ~~ 
































CLASSIFIED 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED—TEACHER FOR LANGFORD §&. 
D. No. 3301, Qualified, male or female. 
Salary $12.00 per year. Board $30.00 per 
month, one mile from school, private room, 
family one child. Ride to school in bad 
weather. School to open on or before the 
lst of March. M. F. Suiter, Sec.-Treas., 
Rearville, Alta. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MEN AND WOMEN 
to represent the oldest Life Insurance Co. 
in North America and the largest Stand- 
ard Life Insurance in the world. Lowest 
net premiums and most liberal disability 
clauses granted on equal terms to men and 
women. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, S. A. Gordon Barnes, Provin- 
cial Manager, 207-8 McLeod Bidg., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. . 


PROFESSIONAL 


DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton South. 

















BOULANGER & BOISSONNEAULT, DRS.— 
Surgeons, have most perfect X-ray labora- 
tory. Dr. Boulanger, F.A.M.A., post gradu- 
ate, Paris, London and New York hospitals. 
Specialties: Abdominal surgery, women’s 
diseases, G-U diseases. Dr. Boissonneault, 

, M.D., post graduate Chicago and New 
York hospitals. Specialties: General sur- 
gery, women’s diseases, midwifery. Tele- 
phones: 1032, 2009, 81283; hospital phone 
82581. Office: 10011 Jasper Avenue. 





ALLIN, DR. NORMAN—EYE, EAR, NOSE 
and Throat. 6502 McLeod Bldg. Phone 
1226 or 31308. 








YALE SHOE STORE 


for 
Shoes that Fit and 
Wear 


Next to Monarch Theatre Edmonton 











The World Moves! 
SO DOES DILLER! 


The World Every 24 Hours. 
DILLER IN 8 YEARS. 


Where does he move? 


In with Smith’s Drug 
Store, next door to the King 
Edward Hotel. 


Why does he move? 
Ask the landlord. 
NEW ADDRESS: 
10174 101st St. 


' A. J. HARRISON AND 
‘ HERBERT J. AKITT 
Optometrists and Opticians 
Phone M2242 123 Eighth Ave. W. 
(Opposite Pantages Theatre) 
CALGARY, ALTA. 








GET “PRANG BULLETIN!” FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Tea- 
cher, Kindergarten Teacher and every 
teacher of hand-work needs this new 
‘Prang Bulletin’ of Art Supplies. 
Profusely illustrated. It tells you how 
to use “Enamelac,” ‘“Permodello,” 
“Batik” Dyes, etc. 

THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Pl., N.Y. 








HOME OF ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Prompt Attention on Mail Orders. 
Burnham-Frith Electric Co., 


LIMITED 
Cor. 104 St. & Jasper Ave. Phone 6135 
Edmonton, - Alberta 






















DIAMOND SAWATCH REPAIRS fi 
\ meRcHANY, BY MAIL , 


OPTICIANS SILVERWARE 


10212 JASPER. AVE 


EDMONTON 


JE. S. McCCLUNG 
OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Tested;4 Glasses Fitted, Etc. 
Phone 2856 ‘J’ 10312 Jasper Ave. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 














‘Mail Order Optical Service” 


IRVING KLINE 
10129 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 
Grinds His Own Lenses. 


Specially Equipped to Handle Optical 
Work by Mail. 


MISS FAWDRY 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Everything in Photography. 
Child Portraits a Specialty. 
127A 8th Ave. W., Calgary, Alta. 
Studio Phone M1340 

















OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 


General Practice. 

Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal 
Diseases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
Glasses Fitted. 

301 Grain Exchange. Phone M2787. 
Nurse in Attendance. 


G. P. PAYZANT > 
D.D.S., L.D.S. 


118 Eighth Avenue W., 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Res. Phone W4006 Office M5339 




















MDR. B. J. CHARLES 
DENTIST 


118A Eighth Avenue W., 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Office Phone M6084 House M5293 








W. J. NELSON & Go. 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


Everything in Boots and Shoes and 
Evening Footwear. 


Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention. 


Specialists in Foot Troubles and 
Proper Fitting of Shoes. 
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spent in marking papers, preparing work, ete. In 
rural districts, the teacher often has the greatest 
difficulty in securing a desirable boarding place at a 
reasonable distance from the school. She is continual- 
ly in the spot-light. Everything that she does or says 
is reported (often inaccurately) and commented upon 
freely. In comparison with a business career, teach- 
ing offers little opportunity for advancement. 

Added to all this, the financial returns are so piti- 
fully meagre that they offer no inducement to 
ambitious students. In every community there are 
elderly people living in dire. poverty, often in charit- 
able institutions, who spent the best years of their lives 
teaching in our schools. Every one of them is a 
beacon to warn young people away from the teaching 
profession. 

What is the result? A shortage of 2,000 teachers 
to-day, and a greater shortage in the future, unless the 
public wakes up and faces the condition squarely. 

The Minister of Education has considered the matter 
intelligently and suggests that the obvious and only 
remedy be applied. 

It will be a bright day for the future of Ontario 
when the people decide to follow his lead. 


St. Thomas. Bertha Adkins. 





TEACHER SHORTAGE IN SCOTLAND 


At an Educational Institute held at Inverness dur- 
ing Christmas week the following statement was made 
as to the recruiting of members for the teaching pro- 
fession in Scotland. 

‘“‘The numbers of intending teachers are falling off 
all round. It is obvious that teaching is not proving 
attractive, especially to men. The greater variety in 
a business life and the opportunities of a commercial 
career are competing successfully against the school. 
The wastage is not being replenished, and much less 
are the thousands of new teachers being recruited that 
must be forthcoming before the whole act of 1918 can 
become operative.”’ 





EDMONTON HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ON STRIKE. 


This is the seventh day of the strike and the deter- 
mination of the High School teachers is stronger than 
ever. They realize that they are fighting the battles 
of the teachers of the Dominion against reactionism in 
education. It is said that this is one phase of the at- 
tempt on the part of the teachers to run the schools. 
We feel that this is partly true. It is an attempt to 
get for the teachers a chance to participate with the 
School Boards in .ae running of the schools. The 
autocratic attitude of the majority of the Edmonton 
School Board in spurning all efforts of the Alliance at 
co-operation on a basis of partial equality has pre- 
cipitated this conflict. 

We appreciate deeply the assurance of sympathy 
and financial support of the other teachers of Alberta 
and the other provinces. Those who have been follow- 
ing the trend of events in Edmonton know that our 


action has been in no way ill-advised and that we have 
been forced into a position where if was necessary to 
act strongly or to accept conditions intolerable to any 
free-spirited teachers. 

The whole controversy between the Edmonton 
School Board and the local Alliance will be gone into. 
thoroughly it is hoped, at a mass meeting of the 
citizens called by the Mayor on the petition of rate- 
payers which will be held Monday evening in 
MeDougall Auditorium. News of this meeting and 
other developments will be sent out by the Local im- 
mediately. 


Attempts by Outside Bodies to Bring About a Meeting 
Between the Board and the Teachers. 


The representatives of the Edmonton Trades and 
Labor Council met the Industrial relations committee 
of the Edmonton Board of Trade and from this meet- 
ing a sub-committee composed of four members of the 
Board of Trade and four members of the Trades and 
Labor Council. 

This sub-committee met Miss Crawford the president 
of the E. H. 8. Alliance and Mr. Newland. They pre- 
sented a full statement of our side of the controversy 
and apparently gained ground. The sub-committee 
then extended an invitation to William Rea , chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and another member to meet 
it at 3.30 p.m. on Friday. Mr. Rea ‘‘declined’’ to do so 
until after a meeting of the full Board of Trustees, 
which was to be held on Saturday evening. 

At the Saturday night meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Messrs. Rea, Douglas and Scott were appoint- 
ed to meet the sub-committee on Monday. In view of 
the Board’s claim that they. were at all times ready to 
meet us in conference this delay in meeting: such im- 
portant bodies as this sub-committee are representing 
is very significant. The Ministerial Association also 
addressed a letter to the Trustee Board offering their 
services as mediators. The Trustees turned down their 
offer at Saturday night’s meeting. 

‘‘Up to the time of writing there has been no econ- 
ference with the Board.’’ 


The Edmonton Public School Alliance met on April 
15th, there being 222 members present. The following 
resolutions were passed: The highest recorded vote 
against any single motion being nine. 

Whereas Edmonton Public Schooi Teachers’ Alliance 
do not wish to become actively involved in the Ed- 
monton High School teachers situation : 

Therefore be it resolved: 

(1) That the E. P. 8. T. Alliance protest most strong- 
ly against the employment of strike breakers to re- 
place the High School teachers, and urge that the 
School Board enter into negotiations with the High 
School Teachers Alliance at the earliest possible 
moment. 

(2) That we the E. P. §. T. Alliance hereby endorse 
the Edmonton High School Teachers’ Alliance in their 
demands for teacher representation and the right to 
negotiate. 

(3) That'the E. P. S. T. Alliance is prepared to sup- 
port financially the H. 8S. T. Alliance to the fullest 
extent. 

(4) That the E. P. S. T. Alliance respectfully re- 
quest the Edmonton Public School Board to open nego- 
tiations immediately with a committee of the local 
Alliances with a view to settling the present disputes. 


























As a Teacher You are Interested in 
Satisfactory Seating 


No Longer is it Necessary to Send School Board Money Out of the Province. At This—Alberta’s 
Largest School Supply House—Your Ideas as to Seating May be Safely and Economically 
Carried Out. Complete Stocks of These Lines Always in Stock for Prompt Shipment. 


THE MOULTHROP MOVABLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


The movable chair for school seating is —o- 
ly adapted to wy conditions, as by oe es 
school at t’s notice the 
community centre of your district. Hun 
schools have been equipped with this ideal ay 
even though wu bs to the present, it meant paying 
heavy age — eee rates. Now that they 
are made the Moulthrop (the o 
and still the tant movable desk) is placed 
the reach of every School District in ine Province. 
The Department of Education Hh ge ge the value 
of the movable desk by making a special grant 

toward the cost of installation (ase Clause E, Sec- 
tion 3, of the School Grants’ Act—page 99 of the 
Consolidated School Ordinances). 





THE HARVARD BOX DESK 


Thoroughly appreciated wherever they have been installed. Both desk 
and chair may be adjusted perpendicularly to accommodate any pupil, while 
the chair may be adjusted horizontally. As with all our desks, this type 
carries our complete guarantee. 


THE SILENT SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESK 


IT 1S SANITARY 


IT 1S STRONG AND 
ABSOLUTELY RIGID 


IT HAS AUTOMATIC 
NOISELESS SEAT HINGE 


IT 18 COMFORTABLE 
FOR THE SCHOLAR 


IT 18 OF GRACEFUL SIMPLICITY 
IT 1S HYGENICALLY CORRECT 
IT 1S OF MODERATE PRICE 


THE ADJUSTABLE SILENT SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESK 


All the delightful features of the “Silent Sanitary’’ with the added con- 
venience of being fully adjustable. The seat and desk can be raised or 
lowered to suit individual needs, simply by loosening a nut. New scholars 

be accommodated without having to purchase new equipment—growing 


can 

pupils can be taken care of without any trouble and without the necessity 
of sitting in desks which they have outgrown. These desks are in hundreds 
of Alberta’s schools, giving 100% of satisfaction. 


Ask Your eeeeaty- Vree 2 to Write For Prices on the Various Styles of 
Scholar’s a Listed Above. He Will be Giad to Have This 
dvertisement Brought to His Attention. 
All Goods Aticted Are Made in Canada—Stocked in Calgary. 
Cataiogue of Equipment and Supplies For the Asking. 


Some Exceptional Values Are Being Offered in Teacher’s Desks 
and Teacher’s and Visitor’s Chairs. Ask About the Special Prices. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ee ee ALBERTA 


























A Phonograph Will Pay for Itself Every 
Year: it is Used in a School 
At a convention-of the “Saskatchewan 
School Trustees’ Association’ an Inspector ~ 
was asked to give an address on “The Value 
of The Phonograph and Records in School 


Education,” and in the course of his address 
made the remark quoted above. 


The President of the Trustees’ Association stated that the object of this item on the. 
program was to assist the School Trustees in keeping abreast of the largest and latest 
developments in the field of Education. 


Four main uses of the Phonograph in Education were emphasized as follows: — 


(1) The Teaching of Music as a Subject. 

(2) The Application of Music to Other Subjects in Sched. 

(3) To Promote a Healthful, Optimistic Spirit Angee the borg 

(4) For Exercises in Rhythmic Movements. 
We have outlined very briefly above what can be done in a school with a Phono- 


graph. Now we want to give you some very excellent reasons why you should arrange 
to place in your School 


MOYER’S SPECIAL SCHOOL GRAFONOLA. 


(1) This Grafonola is made for us by The Columbia Graphophone Co., the 
largest manufacturers of Phonographs and Records in the world. 





(2) The Columbia Graphophone Co. is the only company in the Dominion that 
can furnish its Customers with a complete line of Canadian Manufactured Phonographs 
and Records, thus meeting the particular demand and specific need of the Canadian 
People. 


(3) Columbia Grafonolas are Quality Instruments in every detail—Style, Finish, 
Durability—instruments that demonstrate an uncomparable fidelity in reproduction. _ 


(4) Columbia Records represent the finest efforts of the greatest number of lead- 
ing artists of the day, controlled exclusively by one Company. 





For Maps, Globes, School Desks, Teacher’s Desks, Genuine “Old Reliable” Hyloplate 


Blackboard, First Aid Kits, Fire Extinguishers, Sporting Goods, 
School Heaters, School Vans. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL” 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


100 Front St. West 10187 104th Street 110 Princess Street 
TORONTO EDMONTON WINNIPEG 




















